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will consider them of sufficient importance to warrant the others are to follow. 


they represent becomes more and more appreciated in the 
West. We earnestly hope that our ministers and laymen 


sacrifice of strength and means necessary to a fall-attend- 
ance. ‘The time was perhaps when the attendance at these ‘The Teachings of the Twelve Apostles,” the aneie 
meetings was regarded as a privilege or a luxury, but we manuscript recently published for the first time, is already 
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and pure theism. 
running expenses of the church. 


_ The May idiiedl of the Atlantic Monthly contains 
The Editor of Our Best Words suggests to the people interesting and discriminating article on Matthew Arnold as 
who think they cannot afford to subscribe for a paper that | poet, in which the subject proper of the essay is precec ri 
represents their religious thought, to make an inventory of by an intelligent account of those paternal influences to” 
the articles they do afford every year that are of much less | which this distinguished son of a distinguished father | 
value to them. subject both through inheritance and early traiming. 
PL BREN A RIE Ba A Preston considers the fact that Matthew Arnold was the 
Only those who are true to dhemntabves j in early life, and | con of the famous master at Rugby, an important one. tae 
are willing to stand among God’s laborers, to do their share those who would thoroughly understand his peculiar geni ua 
of the day’ 8 work, have a right to expect a bit of leisure at | [he chief mental characteristic of Dr. Arnold was his p 
the close of day, to enjoy the setting sun, and to see the tical wisdom and judgment, and yet underlying this 
mystery here growing into a glory there. strange repressed longings and doubts, and a poetic sensi 
bility to those finer, more ideal aspects of life, not afforde 
“Don't flatter yourselves that friendship authorizes you | in the plain routine of the teacher's ordinary duties, ai 
to say eae ange to your intimates. On the con-' which have been permitted a freer growth in the son. 
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a ; - that would fit a doctrine of hate. 


© antagonism which he never illustrates. 
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writer also traces the influence of the Oxford movement 
upon the growing young spirits of the time—Clough, Froude, 
the Newmans, and the author of Empedocles on Etna, the. 
latter of whom through the action of the warring creeds and | 
the general mental unrest of the age is described as 
* doomed to a lasting division of sympathies and balance of 
opinion ;” but who is ; ‘also pronounced a ‘‘ consummate artist, 
and the “helper of those who would live in the spirit,” 


he described Emerson. 


_ Rev. George A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, gives a calm and 
true estimate of the mob in that city in the columns of the 
Christian Register of the 17th ult. He discovers the roots 
of this mob not among the rebellious factions which the 
newspapers like to arraign under the names of socialists, 
nihilists and communists, but rather in the unscrupulous 
ereed of the degenerated politician. The problem of Cin- 


«cinnati is the problem of all our cities—the problem of 


securing better municipal administration. Such an outbreak 
as the Cincinnati mob will be possible, aye, even probable, 
at any time in New York, Chicago, St. Louis and perhaps 
even Boston until the better elements of the community 
establish the standard of morals and intelligence in our 
city halls and court rooms. 


Lt is worth while to take our friend D athit’ S paper, ‘ 
Best Words,” 


‘Our 
if for no other reason than to catch fresh echoes 


and first hand notes of the great conflicts gone, the one epi- 


sode in American life that witnessed the clear drawn battle 
between the forces of light and darkness. Brother Douthit 
was in the thickest of that anti-slav ery fight. Providence 
called on him to occupy one of the dangerous and exciting out- 
posts. ‘The April issue of his paper contains an interesting 


_ account of how Wendell Phillips was estimated in Shelby 


‘ounty, Llls., twenty-five years ago, when he was thought “ to 
pray three times a day for the destruction of the Bible because 
it sanctioned slavery.’ We do not know what his praying 
habits were, but we know that he did work every day and all 
days for the destruction of such a Bible. In another column 
of this little paper the Editor starts the question, Where is 
Wendell Phillips now? and suspects according to the ortho- 
dox creed that ‘he is in a hotter climate than any known 
on earth and in worse hands than any that ever threw rot- 
ten eggs at him in a —— ery mob.” 
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We approve the following sentences clipped from the 
Boston Commonwealth : 


Rey. Joseph Cook, after much lapse of time, and to a hesitat- 
ing Christian brotherhood, to-day is the discovered character 
that wiser men have always represented him. We contend that 
he lacks literary veracity, and this lacking carries in its train 
certain other faults which every one knows. His lectures are 
assertive to the limit, and as unreliable as assertive. He has the 
dogmatism of the clergyman without the clergyman’s reserved 
speech. He professes a professed doctrine of love in language 
When he reports an opponent 


he does so carelessly and wrongly. He professes a respect for 


Notwithstanding all this and much more of like charac- 


' ter that has so often been said of him. in spite of his 
_ shaking and choking of a brother minister who came to his 


| hotel and waked him eleven minutes too soon, he would 


_. have held his place, supported by almost the full strength 


of the orthodox church, had he not attacked the new creed. 


= That attack seems likely to be the death of him unless he 
.* makes an “immediate total affectionate self-surrender.”’ 
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There is no more specious apology for failure to fufill both 


| the smaller and larger obligations of life than that conveyed 


in the brief phrase “no time;” nor is any one of the white 
lies with which polite society secks to cover its petty sins 
oftener repeated than this. “No time” is the ready ex- 
cuse offered for the non-performance of all those little tasks 
and duties, three-fourths of which have been neglected 
as | from pure forgetfulness or selfish absorbtion in some more 
pleasing occupation. » Nor is it simply the idle and unoc- 
cupied, whom Satan is said to assist in getting rid of the 
empty hours, who make most frequent use of this apology, 
which is rather more frequently heard from the lips of 
those busy idle, whose days are filled with countless unim- 
portant matters; the professed object of which is very high 
and inspiring, but which often serve, in another form, 
nothing but the purpose-of social amusement and distrac- 
tion. The truth is there is always time for the doing of 
that which one really desires and is fully determined to do. 
Half the time given over to dreaming and wishing and the 
lamenting of one’s resources, if spent in Solid effort would 
result in brilliant achievements that would astonish the 
world. And half the little unfilled duties pertaining to the 
home and social circle might be transferred from the debit 
side of our moral account books by the employment of that 
time and energy spent in useless and false excuses. 
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The April meeting of the Channing Club was unique. 
Judge Moran of one of the higher courts in this city opened 
the discussion on Catholicism in America, and the 
second address was made by A. W. Green, a prominent 
member of the Chicago bar, on Catholicism and Education. 
Both of these gentlemen are of Irish descent, and earnest. 
outspoken members of the Catholic church, and their 
speeches were characterized by that logical fidelity to 
their premises which characterizes the intellectual side of 
Catholicism. Judge Moran argued that the Catholic church, 
in commom with the Unitarians. believed in the essential 
dignity of human nature, and consequently was pledged to 
republican ideas; and claimed that its history proves it to 
be friendly to republics. His speech was eloquent, some- 
times impassioned, but always generous and genial. Mr. 
Green, who was born in Boston, educated in her public 
schools, and a graduate of Harvard College, presented with 
great clearness and earnestness the argument for religious 
instruction in connection with the secular education of the 
young, and the consequent justice of dividing the Public 
School money among the different denominational schools 
in so far as they take in charge the education of their own 
young. The speeches on the other side from the 
members of the club were equally outspoken, but none the 
less cordial. Altogether it was a meeting that it might be 
well to imitate in many quarters and by the representatives 
of many denominations. 


The Uhristian Mogiatey of the 17th ult. contains a sug- 
gestive paper on * Hym s” by Dr. Hedge, in which he 
severely criticises Sear’s famous Christmas ‘hy mn ‘* Calm on 
the listening ear of night,” and also Longfellow’s “ Psalm of 
Life,” on account -of incongruities of thought. He notes, 
by the way, that the best hymns are not the gifts of the 
‘poets proper,” which is probably the case, but we cannot 
avoid the feeling that it ought not to be so. If this 
is true, does it not find explanation in the fact that the 


church and its liturgy has seldom been as alive to the high- 
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est thought and latest inspiration as the “poets proper” in 
the mind of Dr. Hedge; hence these have been compelled 
to hymn their thoughts to a non-church-going audience. 
The Doctor does not seem to have brought his study of 
hymns quite up to date, for in his search among the poets 
proper we find no mention of the names of Whittier, Bry- 


ant, Holmes, Longfellow, Kmerson, Lowell. Matthew Ar- 
nold, Adelaide Procter. Mrs. Browning or Tennyson, all of 


whom have already found their way into the best hymn- 
hooks. Some of them have ce tainly come to stay In such 
company; and “among our own clergy who have made val- 
uable additions to this precious stock” we miss the names | 
of Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Chadwick, Gan- | 
nett, Hosmer, Blake, and others, each of whom has written | 
hymns that deserve a place alongside of * Furness, Froth- 
ingham, Pierpont, Bulfinch and Clarke,” the names men- 
tioned in the paper under notice, to which list ought also to 
he added the name of Dr. Hedge himself. 


The Judependent, which lately printed an editorial on 
(College Athletic Exercises, has solicited the opinions of 
several eminent university graduates on the same subject, 
which are published in a recent number of that paper. The 
different writers seem agreed in the opinion that many evils 
of excess are to be found in the present system of physical, 
culture, and that there is an undoubted tendency in many | 
instances, on the part of college-bred young men, towards | 


classes of the community. One writer sees in the growing 
fondness for athletic sports a return to the pagan civiliza- 
tion of the past, with its Olympic games and laurel-wreath 
prize to the winning contestant. In a society where the 
teats of © professional” oarsmen and ball-players are made 
the subject of fashionable conversation it is buat a step to) 
where the more brutal accomplishments of the professional | 
pugilist may also be regarded with equal complacency. Rev. 


ject “the direct physical effects of exercise and the indirect | 
intellectual and moral reactions’ 
considered; and he makes a strong plea for manual train- 
mes holding that between this and a “man’s common-sense 
r practical power for life’ exists a valid relation. 
merits of the question are summed up in the closing re- 
marks of Rev. Dr. Clark, of Rhode Island, who says: 


The danger is that we may now carry this whole business of 
Amusement and exciting bodily exercise to a vicious extreme. 
We do not send our young men to college for the purpose of 
making them great gymnasts or accomplished boxers or first-class 
racers—all this should be regarded as incidental to a higher end, 
and if a sound mind in an unsound body is a thing to be depre- 
cated, so is an unsound or an uncultivated mind in a sound 
hody. 


* Is it right for a elergyman to attend the theatre?’ was 
one of the questions put to Joseph Cook, in Boston, the 
other Monday. Mr. Cook has been playing the part of 
(mniscience this season, in addition to his regalar offices, | 
devoting half an hour before each of his lectures to an- 
swering any questions which any son of Adam chose to 
drop into his box—questions which have ranged all the way 
from the origin of Mormonism to the pre- anillennial coming 
of Christ. Is it right for a clergyman tu attend the theatre? 
And this was the oracle’s answer: “A preacher's study | 
ornamented with photographs of half-clad actresses is not. 


the place to meet inquirers to direct them through the 
And 


wicket gate and away from the city of destruction.” 


‘ the Boston theatres. 


opher as Oliver We ndell Holmes. 


| overtasked. 


| denly which tends to stop them or reverse their motion. 


‘weak mind does not accumulate force enough to hurt itself; 
Ne ‘winan Smyth thinks that in any discussion of this sub- | 


of the same should be first | is 


The | very 


this sort of thing is “axiomatic,” the “exact scientific 
method” and what not? And on that very Monday, Edwin 
Booth and Henry Irving and Ellen Terry were playing in 
What is to be said of the public 
teacher who can only answer inquiries concerning the art to 
which the life and genius of Sophocles and Seneca and Al- 
fieri and Calderon and Voudel and Moliére and Shakespeare 
and Goethe have been devoted, the life and genius, too, of 
Garrick and Kemple and Kean and Salvini, of Sarah Sid® 
dons and Charlotte Cushman and Rachel and Ristori,—by 
trifling twaddle about ‘“half-clad actresses?” -Mr. Cook 
| knows very well—tor have we not his own word for it 
that he is always in receipt of the “latest advices” from 
every latitude—that the proportion of good and bad plays 
written and acted in America and Europe in this very year 
of grace is, compared with the proportion of good or bad 
books and papers written and read, as three to one in favor of 
the stage. Yet fancy oursame poor son of Adam asking 
in distraction, /s it right for a clergyman to read the books 
and getting this oracular deliverance: “A 
with shelves filled with o/a and table 


and HWEIES PU pers 4 
preacher's study, 


strewn with the Police Gazette. is not the place to meet in- 


quirers to direct them through the wicket gate.” 


So much is said of the virtue of keeping cool, not get- 
ting excited, preserving our temper, etc., ete.; that an earnest 


‘man with an ideal to live for and a conviction to suffer for 
the manners and moral tone of the sporting and be ‘tting is or: ateful when he finds a limit to the compl: wency and 


serenity so clearly recognized by so true a man and philosé 
or the consolation of 
many of our readers we print the following from our Avwfo- 
“Tnsanity is often the logic of an accurate mind 
(ood mental machinery ought to break its own 
wheels and levers if anything is thrust among them sud- 
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stupidity often saves a man from going mad. We frequent- 
ly see persons in Insane hospitals. sent there in consequence 
of what are called re/igious mental disturbances. -1 confess 
‘th: at | think better of them than of many who hold the 
same notions, and keep their wits and appear to enjoy life 
well, outside of the asylums. Any decent person 
| ought to go mad, if he really holds such or such opinions. 
“Tt is very “much to his discredit in every point of view, if 
he does not. What is the use of my saying what some of 
these opinions are? Perhaps more than one of you hold 
such as I should think ought to send you straight over to 
Somerville, if you have any logic in your heads or an 
human feeling in your hearts. Anything that is brutal, 
cruel, heathenish,—that makes life hopeless for the most of 
mankind and perhaps for entire races,—anything that as- 
sumes the necessity of the extermination of instincts which 
| were given to be regulated, —no matter by what name you 

call it.—no matter whether a fakir, or.a monk, or a deacon 
| believes it,—if received, ought to produce imsanity in every 
| well-regulated mind. That condition becomes a normal one, 
under the circumstances. [| am very much ashamed of 
some people for retaining their reason, when they know 
perfectly well that if they were not the most stupid or the 
most selfish of human beings, they would become non- 
compotes at once. 


The other day a courteous representative of one of our 
best known Eastern periodicals undertook to pay his respects 
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- smoke and filthy with expectorations. 


to the Mayor of Chicago, that he might perhaps get some'| 
new information concerning the present strength and possi- 
bilities of this Western metropolis. He found the Mayor's 
personal office crowded with a “delegation” that might be’ 
taken for a collection of criminals or suspicious characters, 
but which proved to be some of the representative politi-| 
cians of the Mayor's own party, with whom he was en-. 
gaged in angry dispute. The room was stifling with tobacco | 

Not a head was un-_ 
covered, not even His Honor’s, and the conversation was— 
to quote the language of the visitor, who described the 
scene to us a few minutes after his visit—‘ blue with pro- 
fanity.”” The most expert among them all in this class of 
rhetoric seemed to be our executive officer himself. When! 
the time came for the visitor from the East to present his 
card, our Mayor, who doubtless respects refinement more 
than coarseness, and knows the difference between gentle- 


- manly manners and rowdyism, blushed deeply and assumed 


the airs that showed a more gracious breeding, and cour- 


teously said: “I am glad to see you, sir; what can I do 
for you?” The reply was, ‘‘ Nothing, sir; I have no favors 


to ask. I simply came to pay my respects to the Mayor of 
Chicago, a city in which we are much interested. Good- 
day, sir.’ We shared with our Mayor a sense of humilia- 
tion over such a spectacle, which was but partly relieved by 
the assurance of the gentleman that just such scenes used 
to be seen “in our city.’ Such scenes as these and the 
Cincinnati riots go to show that even the questions of 
tariff or free trade, of democracy or republicanism, hard or 
soft money, are mere surface questions in the polities of the 
day. The real question is one of decency versus rowdyism ; 
personal integrity and intelligent refinement versus loose 
morals and ignorant swagger. Profane, drinking, tobacco- 
stained and coarse men should be hissed: on the political 
latform, rebuked in conventions and beaten at the polls. 
hatever his other qualifications may be, and whether he 
aspires to be a town constable, a police justice, or the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the candidate should be a man 
whose moralities stand the test of the home and social circle. 
Let us pray and work for the coming of a reign of decency 
im our OWN nation. 


Contributed and Selected, 


MOODS. 


Darkly now the waters flow 
Through life’s river, sad and slow ; 
Clouds of doubt and gloomy dread 
Lie reflected in its bed. 

All my hopes before me flee ; 
Life’s success is not for me ; 

Writ, in colors of despair, 

Failure, failure, everywhere. 


Away! away with care! 
I mount! I fly! 
On unseen wings I redch the upper air; 

The soul within me sings :— 
[I am one with all beautiful things 

In the earth and the sky ; 
One with the stars that glow, 
With the ocean’s ebb and flow 


Mingled am I; 
One with the flood divine, 
Flowing through the heart of time, 
Filling the whole ; 
Shaping the rolling spheres, 
Molding through countless years, 
Kach human soul ; 
Nothing can do me harm 
While the eternal arm 
Holds me secure ; 
All else may pass away, 
Fade with the fading day, 


Love shall endure. 


THE BISHOP'S EYES. 


A Latin Bishop, SO the story rubs, 
Under the beaming suns 

Of Italy, where tender skies 
Cover man’s head with dyes 

Of soft, indulgent hue, 

But leave as much to do 

As in astormy clime, 

With patience and with time, 

To wrestle with the earth, 

Blind stuff and blinder self to overcome, 
To stock the land with mirth 

Of sweet children in sweet home, 
With the holy fervors of mid-age, 
With the wisdom-of the sage 


"And victory’s humility that diadems the old,— 


This Bishop, say I, always did uphold 

A countenance so bright, 

An eye so undisturbed, serene, 

And such a radiant peace, 

Which not alone was seen 

[n the benignant face, 

But seemed to clothe the body with its grace, 

That men did wonder at it, as at light 

From no source visible, which yet did never cease. 

And one thus spoke: ‘ How is it, sir, that shine 

Of heaven seems always thine? 

For thou hast had great griefs, and not alone 

Dost bear thine own, 

But with the sympathy of thy great office, share, 

The woes of many and their sinful care. 

I’ve seen thee haunt the doors 

Of the Lazaretto, and its plague-swept floors. 

Thou art familiar where 

The pain-racked and the dying, 

The starving and the crying, 

The sinful and defying 

Rend the air. 

Yet over-taxed with labors hard to bear, 

Tho hast been menaced often, often hated, 

Even: for thy deeds most worthy. Whence, so fated, 

Hast thou that cheer, invincible and sweet, 
hich always in thy countenance we meet?” 

The Bishop, with a twinkle and a smile, 

Made answer, and the while 

With the twinkle out did run 

From his eyes a pious fun, 

As from a well when one draws up 
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Sweet, serious water, and dips in a cup, 
Silvery drops with starry twinkle, 

Like elfin laugh and wink, o’ersprinkle 

The bucket’s wholesome rim, 

So did the Bishop brim 

With ripples of shrewd playfulness, and said— 
“Ah! trouble not thy head; 

"Tis plain as the wide skies, 

[ gain it by deft usage of my eyes.” 

“ Thine eyes!’ quoth he, and looked around 
As if to spy what could be found 

That, looked on, made the looks so bright. 
Then said the Bishop, while another light 
Shone in his face: ‘ Aye, my eyes [| turn 
In three directions, and thus learn. 

First, | look up and say, 

There lies the way 

That in this earthly life must be my aim. 
Then L look down, and think how small 

The bed of earth at last that I can claim. 
Then round me I look, and think of all 
Karth’s millions, fellows in toil, oft steeped in grief 
(ireater than mine. Thus by my eyes | find 
These simples for the mind— 

My body's end, my soul's high call, 

And sympathy, the heart's relief.” 


J. Vira BLAKE. 


——— 


MILDRED TRESHAM.* 


The student of Browning must not expect always to find 
sweet melodies, Summer twilight and starlit skies to soothe 
If that is the only mission he seeks from poetry 
There are plenty of the 
Browning is a rugged poet; storms are frequent, outlines | 
sharp, and the broad glow of noonday reveals the full truth. 


his spirit. 
let him go to other authors. 


Timid explorers should keep to gentler levels. 


A woman might well be tempted to decline the taking of | 
this tragedy into her heart for dissection, were there not a 


strong reason for so doing. This drama is not idle fiction. 


of resistance has not been early learned, the foundation of 
character is unsound at the very cornerstone. 
‘* By what we’ ve resisted 


| Mildred’s own words,—‘“ she had no mother.” 
mother is not always a mother, as equally, one who 1s not 


Thi. 


deals with questions which are forcing themselves upon us 


with ever increasing urgency. 


For this reason .we can 


enter into it and study its working out of cause atid effect 


in questions relating to character. * * * * 


The character of Mildred Tresham as seen in Browning's 


Our places are assigned,’’ 
says a modern poet. Wemight speak of this misfortune in 
But then a 


a mother frequently is. -Her mother might have taught 
her this resistance, and, alas! might not. Even after her 
brother's denunciation, her faith still holds her to that night- 
ly appeal by which God seemed indulgent, and she dared 
trust him her soul in sleep. “1 was so young—lI loved him 
so—I had tio mother—God forgot me—so I fell.” She 
says “God forgot me!” yet in her unconscious strength of 
belief in the impossibility of what she asserts, “she dared 
stand before heaven with her sin—dared use her defense 
before God.” If her soul had not been opening as a 
flower under the light of home love, she would not have 
dared, would not have been so hopeful. She would have 
taken the sterner view and closed her heart. For if God 
could have forgotten her, He might also fail to heed her 
appeal. The very reason she fell was that He remem- 
_bered her. The storms must come and His face be hidden. 
| ‘*T go away ; if I go not away the Comforter will not come 
unto you.” If near happiness go not away sometimes, how 
shall we ever become strong enough to reach that which is 
better farther on? A writer has said: “ Sometimes the only 
safeguard against ruin is—ruin.”’ _ Yes, sometimes God per- 
‘mits lesser ruin to prevent greater. When no other cure is 
adequate, He uses that of satiety. Destroys before building 
up, where only upon ruins and desolation can a city fit for 
a God be builded. Until one has reached that stage of 
‘maturity where he is able to compass himself he wastes his 
life-forees, but so lavish are God's bestowals, one is never 
without material to begin the rebuilding. So sure also are 
(rod's economies that one’s waste supplies another's need. 
Recognizing this economy of temporary ruin, then, could 
it have been that God forgot Mildred? No, a thousand 
times, no! She meant instead, “1 forget Grod.” 

| Itis a peculiarity of gentle souls to believe that giving is 
always a virtue, and yielding to the wishes of another is 
worthy sacrifice. It leads often to that disastrously false 
phase of human life which has been too freely preached as 
a large part of religion—self-surrender. I say disastrously 
only conditionally, since there are no disasters in God's 
economy. Where love lives deepest, strongest, there is 
generally found the intense devotion which overflows in 


— 


“ Blot on the Scutcheon” can only be touched in the most 
reverent spirit. Every human character, indeed, should be 
approached with reverence, since it is, in so far as we are able 
to discover, a new revelation from God to us; but in pro- 
portion as a soul is under the test of grief, should our touch 
become more reverent. Wealth and fond companionship 
had been hers, but she had missed the strong reliant love 
of parents with its wise restraint. Indulgent love and pro- 
tecting care her brother had given her without stint or 
measure. Her own impulses, always loving and generous, 
had known no staying hand. It is a misfortune, unless 
trained by rare wisdom, to be born with one’s good impulses 
all uppermost. One is naturally allowed to grow into the 
habit of acting from impulse only; and the time must come 
When impulse is no longer a safe guide. Then if the lesson 


* From a Paper on the “Blot on the Scutcheon,” read before the Browning 
Section of Unity Club of All Souls Church, Chicago, March 26th, 1884. 


self-surrender, the entire giving over of one’s individual-* 
ity—merging it in that of the beloved. This quality in 
love is commonly ascribed to women, and is by men ap- 
proved. It is so ascribed because generally in women love 
reigns strongest. When aman loves with equal prodigality 
the same characteristic appears. Dr. Sevier in speaking 
confidentially of that wife whose memory was so dear to 
him, said of her love, “If I had let her, she would have 
fallen into me as a planet might fall into the sun. I didn’t 
want to be the sun to her. I didn’t want her to shine only 
when I shone on her, and be dark when I was dark. No 
man ought to want such a thing.’ In Browning’s poem 
called ““A Woman’s Last Word” this is vividly pictured. 
What woman who has lived and loved much can restrain a 
shudder at what it conveys? 
Self-surrender,—self-preservation. Hete lie the most 
subtle distinctions of life-forces—so subtle that they elude 


word limits; but they slowly write themselves in letters of . 
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fire on the pages of each soul's experience. Undue self- | use for God's purposes his great gift?” For a love is not 


surrender to any love, human or divine, is direst immoral- | 


ity. Undue self-preservation from a seeming wrong, of 
human or divine infliction, is direst immorality. What 
right have we to yield up to another's keeping that self 
which God has given us to mold? What right have we to 
shield that self from such natural consequence and disei- 
pline as an unflinching contact with life bestows? 
Self-surrender,—self-preservation. They are the two 
poles of the axis around which each life revolves. Some 
day our definition of crime will be quite different from 
what it now is. It will be more a thing of degrees, as the 
eircle of our knowledge widens. An excess of anything, 


Then we shall all be “sinners” together in name, as we are 
now more or less in fact. Then we shall strike more brave- 
ly for the truth. Surely those who have committed crime 
are in danger of its consequences; but we have frequent 
cause to wonder, at sight of the many complacent righteous, 
if they who haye not committed it are not in greater danger ? 

Mildred’s too great self-surrender caused her ruin. Does 
this seem to throw all the blame of the family blight upon 
her young shoulders ? 
run so far back and are so subtle that, try one’s best, no 
human power can stay them? Let us have none of it. 
When we learn to let alone as reverently as we now valiant- 


secret of their sin. 


remembrance of God. 


-dulgence and love is lost in passion. 
ether good or bad, so called, will yet be classed as crime. | 


Who talks of blame, when causes | 


But do we think what they mean? 
sponsibility means work and self-denial. 


what it should be until it helps us to see and do our duty. 


Until we can take it into our every day lives and grow 
strong in it—not weak. 


It takes much to teach that if it 
is indeed given us it is for our use and not abuse. Those 
who are most keenly sensitive to its happiness are most 
liable to unwittingly abuse it. Here again we touch the 
In their happiness God was forgotten. 
[n our grief we turn to Him for relief. Extremes meet. 
That of happiness is very like that of grief. [It ts not pos. 
sible to bear such happiness as love may give but in the 
Otherwise we sink into its mere in. 
The mission of love 
is greatly misunderstood. Love is a working force, not a 
felicitous end. A whereby, not a whereto. An education 
with which to work out results. Never should we lose it 
out of life. Never lose life in it. Never miss purpose 
and aim in this which is a means. The thing is to learn 
how to put it to work and hold it there. It must be 
compressed in order to give working power. Says Victor 
Hugo, “Love has no middle term, either it destroys or saves. 
It is life ifit be not death.” And says Richter, * The highest 
love knows no middle point. It makes a heaven or a hell.” 

We crave good gifts. Wealth, perhaps, or fame, or love. 
Responsibility ; and re- 
Happiness is the 


ly take hold, consequences will be our highest teachers, | unknown quantity which is continually working itself out by 


severe ones truly, but there will be a visible decrease of'| 


mistakes. Wise severity is the truest kindness. 
capacity for love, and the maturity of that eapacity, we must 
look at the qualities and workings of that passion. 


our own. 
heads, centripetal and centrifugal. The love which draws 
all to its own center, and that which from its center throws 


We. 
eannot touch the heart of the poem without probing deeply | 
We will for convenience class love under two | 


holding to these. rifts are great character tests. Like net- 


tles, touch them lightly, playfully, and they sting you with 
As an appreciation of this poem depends largely upon one’s | 


a curse. (rrasp them firmly, earnestly, and they yield you 
their sterling value. As love is the greatest of all gifts, so 
its blessing or its curse is the profoundest. And _ should 
human nature consider itself defrauded that this is so? Is 
it not enough that we may have a gift at all, that we need 


‘to haggle with God for its conditions? Once ours, a gift is 
deathless if rightly used. Take it then just as it is given, with 


itself outward. That which absorbs and that which radiates. | jts responsibility, its work, its self-denial, and let it teach 


One takes, the other gives. Each is a perfectly legitimate 
and worthy condition. In the cruder phases of human life 
or in childhood, as creatures of instinct, all the force of our 
being tends either in one direction or the other. In that 
stage, the word means to the one class, solely being loved, 
to-the other loving. | | 


The process of maturing the soul is the combining of 


these two conditions. Here occurs the beautiful thought 
Mr. Collyer so often dwelt upon, the fatherhood and mother- 
hood of God. As souls grow more into the image of God, 
the masculine and feminine elements combine each in each. 


In the man spring up the finer qualities of the woman, and | 


woman in her tenderness begins to grow strong. 
proach the Godlike. 
this maturity is native. So with these two children, both 
young and untaught, both with this double instinct, their 
“spirits rushed together” as Tennyson has it. A beautiful 
phase of a love thus balanced is that each considers self the 
beneficiary, the other the benefactor. All that is given is 
poured out as nothing compared with what is received. * * 

Who, when slowly recognizing that there lives for her 
the priceless treasure of a noble love, is not filled with won- 
der, humility and a species of intoxication? When 
young and untaught like these two children, what wonder 
that the strength and skill are lacking to stay that “rushing 
of the spirit” which comes with the glance of an eye, the 
touch of a hand? In later maturity the one redeeming 
thought becomes a constant companion, “How can I best 


So we ap- 


In higher natures a certain degree of. 


the heart to sing while it works. Only that love is worthy 


of the name which can suffer and grow strong; can with- 


Pr) 
stand; and between men and women can surpass human 


passion, where it exists. Then it becomes that pearl of all 
love, eternal friendship. Do we not all feel the might that 
lies in this unquenchable friendship, this which I place 
higher than love, when we see a man clasp the hand of a 
man and read in the eyes that clasp of soul which unites 
them in eternal brotherhood? Or when we see a woman 
enfold her woman friend with that deep-hearted embrace 
which means no foolish fondness, but something which 1s 
of the life that goes on after death? 

We are taking this estimate of love's highest standard 
a step further than the life of Mildred and Mertoun as it 
here stands, because we must consider how it would have 
been had they lived. We all know that deep, strong 
friendship may rightly exist between any man and any 
woman. Must exist between every husband and wife to 
greater or less extent, whose union would stand for anything 
but sin. Love must be enduring enough to surmount pas- 
sion just the same between husband and wife as between 
friend and friend, else ruin surely follows in either case. 
By each succeeding rise of passion above which we climb, 
we are lifted to new heights, purer air, and broader outlook. 
Quoting Browning to illustrate Browning, let me repeat 
these lines: 


‘‘Let us be unashamed of soul, 
" As earth lies bare to heaven above, 


How is it under our cofritrol 
To love or not to love?’’ 
No, it is not under our control, but in the course of God's 

yood progress, how to love shall become so. The love of 

Mildred and Mertoun would doubtless have proved worthy 

in this highest sense had they lived, remained undiscovered 

and married under false pretenses, but the penalty of their 
sins might have been far sterner than it appears as the 
author has represented it. A sudden and violent retribu- 
tion is to be welcomed beside years of blind struggle and 
temptation. Life has its true beginning when we pledge 
ourselves to let pass what is sensual and apply ourselves to 
the actual, whether that pledge take shape in marriage or 
otherwise. The average writer of fiction ventures no 
further than the marriage boundary. Is what follows too 
sacred perhaps ? Rather is it too human. For it has_not 
appeared that the sacred, so called, may not be handled. 
Have we not long detailed accounts of blissful eestacies “ be- 
yond the river” which amount to little else than the lust 
of spiritual rapture? Clearly it is not because of too great 
shrinking from touching upon the “sacred,” if we have 
used the word rightly. But ‘is not that most sacred which 
is also most hufman? Is not the uniting of the human and 
divine the holy thing for which we live? Dying is a de- 
vice which has seemed, and does still to many, to dispose of 
difficulties with a certain satisfactory summariness. But as 
souls grow stronger it is no longer necessary to get out of 
the body altogether, in order to keep it from subjugating 
the mind. Staying in the body on earth, subject to its 
temptations and limitations but ruling over matter, is what 
will bring the millennium, and as one has said, “it is here 
already in spots.” One more quotation to the point from 
Landor: ‘ Love is a secondary passion in those who love 
most, a primary in those who love least. He who is in- 
spired by it in the strongest degree, is inspired by honor in 

a greater.’ An active love can have its upward growth 

only by loving first, foremost and always, that which, near 

and around, appeals to it as God. 

ELLEN T. LEONARD. 
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Motive.—* Dr. Hanson would no doubt have felt under obliga- 


tions to Unity, had it pointed out errors in his translation, for } 


the author of such a work should desire to be absolutely exact.”’ 
—The Universalist. 


Text.—** Jesus answered and said to them, ‘Did I not choose 
you, the twelve, and among you is an accuser?’ Now he spoke 
of Judas, who was heed, of Kariotus, for he, being one of the 
twelve, was also about to betray him.’’—T'he New Covenant, 
p. 155. 

Comment.—No Greek text with which we are acquainted 
will give the sense: “Judas, who was [son] of Aariotus.” 
If we follow the reading of Westcott and Hort, Tischendort 
and the English Revisers, we must translate: ‘Judas, son 
of Simon [seariot;’’ or, in place of the Hebrew-Greek word 

‘ Iscariot,” we may put its equivalent, “a man of Kerioth.” 
It is not unlikely that Dr. Hanson intended * [son] of Acario- 
tus’ as a translation of the reading apo Aaruotou, found in 
the Sinaitic MS.; but Kariotos, in Hebrew Ker ioth, is not 
the name of a man, but of a village in Judea; and apo 
Auruotou can only mean “from Kerioth.” Moreover. Dr. 
Hanson has altogether dropped out of the text the word 
‘Simonos,” “of Simon,” which, so far as we know, is not 
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that Dr. Hanson does not seem to understand the meanin 
of the word “transliterate,’ which he uses on x1. 
‘‘Karvotus’ he would call a transliteration of the Greek 
word, while it is really a partial Latinizing of it. Trans- 
literation would have given either Kariotos or Karuotos, 
according to the Greek form adopted. 
The common version, “one of you,” 
worse in the rendering ‘among you,” 
Greek is left without translation. 

It can hardly be doubted that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel intended to represent Jesus as calling Judas a 
“devil” and not simply an “accuser.” Very few transla- 
tors have given the latter rendering. The word diabolos 
appears to have been in common use.among Greek-speaking 
Jews and Christians at this time as a synonyme for the 
Hebrew ‘Satan,’’—although we are by no means to think 
of them:as associating with either of these names all that 
Satanic mythology which John Milton largely borrowed 
from the later rabbins. Now since the evangelist does not 
hesitate to call Judas a thief (John 12:6), and since it is 
he who is responsible for the use of the word diabolos (for 
to the twelve Jesus, without much doubt, spoke in the 
Aramaic, their mother tongue, and at this time probably 
used the word Satan, which he had on a previous occasion 
applied to Peter,) it seems unduly to minimize the force of 
the writer's expression to soften it into “an accuser’ —a 
colorless term having no fitness of application to one who 
had not brought charges against Jesus, but had simply be- 
trayed him for thirty pieces of silver. 

In the last sentence of the extract under consideration, 
the Greek word corresponding to “being’’ is not in the text 
of Westcott and Hort, but is derived from the Sinaitic MS.., 
and so, according to Dr. Hanson’s method, should have been 
printed in italics. The preceding pronoun also being the 
demonstrative and not the personal, and the participle being 
intended, according to a familiar Greek usage, to express 
limitation, the rendering should have been: ‘“ For this man, 
though one of the twelve.” c. 


is altered for the 
since one word of the 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE.* 


Anthony Trollope wrote this autobiography during the 
years 1875-76 with the request that its publication, if made 
at all, should be effected as soon as possible after his death. 
This occurring December 6th, 1882, the work was given to 
the public in the autumn of 1883. 

Trollope speaks with great freedom of his parents, of his 
own early privations and struggles, and of his sham educa- 
tion. Both father and mother were of a literary turn of 
mind; his father, before his death, had published three of 
the eiwht numbers of an Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia, which 
prov ed to be but a slight addition to that bulk of futile lit- 
erature, the building up of which has broken so many hearts. 
His mother came to America in 1827, and opened a bazaar 
in Cincinnati with the hope of mending the broken fortunes 
of the family. The undertaking failed; but Mrs. Trollope, 
being quick-witted and shrewd, wrote a book about “The 
Domestic Manners of the Americans,” and, returning to 
England in 1851, sold it to the publishers for £800. She 
was then fifty years old, and during the next twenty-six 
years she produced one hundred and fourteen volumes. 

Anthony was born in 1815 and was sent to school at’ 


*ANTHONY TROLLOPR. An Autobiography. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


absent from any MS. We may as well notice here the fact 
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Harrow when seven years old. Even after the lapse of 
half a century he writes a very vivid account of the twelve 
miserable years spent in attendance at a school where he does 
not remember ever to have learned a lesson. 
nineteen he obtained a clerkship in the London Post-office 
and remained in the Government service for thirty-three 
years. He was married when twenty-nine, and had then 
written the first volume of his first novel. During the next 
twelve years he wrote three novels, all of which were pub- 
lished, but without affording him any immediate remunera- 
tion; when in after years he had become famous as a novel- 


ist, these works yielded him a small sum. With the publi- | 
and ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” in | 
1855, his success, both from a pecuniary and a literary | 


eation of “The Warden” 


point of view, was assured. <A peep into a literary work- 


shop is always interesting; Trollope not only allows us to. 


become acquainted with his method and seasons of work, 


At the age of 


Thackeray and George Eliot, notwithstanding he is the most 
popular English novelist. Trollope claims that Dickens’ 
characters are not human, but are invested with a drollery 
which dispensed with human nature; that his pathos is 
stagey and melodramatic, his style is jerky, ungrammatical, 
and created by himself in defiance of rules. Bulwer holds 
the fourth place, although better educated and more exten- 
sively read than the three that precede him; he failed of 
obtaining a higher place because he lived with his work 
rather than with his characters, thinking always of the 
effects he wished to produce, so that his works all have the 
same flavor of effort. If only Charlotte Bronté had _ not 
been so uneven in her work, if she could be accounted as 
strong as she shows herself in her strongest work, Trollope 
would have given her a very high rank; as it is, he thinks 
“Jane Eyre” will be read when “* Pickwick”’ is forgotten. 
Trollope’s remarks on literary criticism reveal a mind 


but also speaks of his own works with great candor, point-| healthy in tone, and call forth aur hearty admiration. 


ing out their defects and ‘calling attention to their merits. | 
He had atheory of novel-writing, in accordance with which | 


he executed his own work and judged that of others. 
first and principal object of a novel is to please, its second- 
ary object being to instruct. Thus, while the novelist must 


The | Northern cause encountered during the war. 


His first visit to America was during the Civil War, and 
he regarded the 7vent affair as the severest danger that the 
He paid four 
subsequent visits to the United States, representing the 
English Government in the matter of postal treaties. His 
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exert himself to make his work attractive, he must also) last novel, “The Land-Leaguers,”’ begun in the summer of 
preach his sermons with the same purpose as the clergyman. | 1882, was unfinished at his death. His autobir raphy 
If he can do this efficiently, if he can make virtue alluring | closes thus: “Now I stretch out my hand, and from the 
and vice ugly, while he charms his readers instead of} further shore I bid adieu to all who have cared to read any 
wearying them, he has accomplished his purpose. The novel | among the many words that I have written.” 

should be sufficiently realistic to delight the reader in the. D. Hi. 
elucidation of character, and sufficiently sensational to charm | mas coats 

him by the continuation and gradual development of the | RABIA —I* 

plot. Since the novelist has to deal largely with human | 
passions and emotions, he must make such a thorough study 
of his fictitious characters that the creatures of his brain 
will appear to the reader as speaking, moving, living human 
creatures. In order to do this, he must live with them in’ 
the full reality of established intimacy. He must learn to 
-hate them and to love them. He must argue with them, 
quarrel with them, forgive them, and even submit to them. 
He must know of them whether they be cold-blooded or 
passionate, true or false; the depth, breadth, narrowness 
and shallowness of each should be clear to him. No novel 
has force for the purposes either of comedy or tragedy, un- ~————" 
less the reader can sympathize with the characters whose THE RADICAL. 

names he finds upon the pages. If an author so tell his ; 
tale as to touch his reader's heart and draw his tears—if in 
such a novel there be truth of description, truth of charac- 
ter, human truth as to men and women—it cannot be too 
sensational. ‘The novelist must study the art of expression 
as the writer in no other department of literature need study 
it; he must make himself intelligible and harmonious, and 
the language he uses should be as ready and as efficient a 
conductor of the mind of the writer to the mind of the 
reader as is the electric spark which passes from one battery 
to another. Having stated his theory of- novel-writing, he 
gives his estimate of some of his leading contemporaries. 
He places Thackeray at the head of the list, because_of his 
supreme knowledge of human nature, the force and truth 
with which his characters stand out as human beings, and 
the purity and harmoniousness of his style. George Ehot 
ranks second; for, although her personifications of character 
are singularly terse and graphic, she allows the philosopher 
__ to'so greatly overtop the portrait-painter that her main ob- 
_. ject seems to be to impart instruction rather than pleasure. 
__ Charles Dickens stands third on the list, being placed after 
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A pious friend one day of Rabia asked 
How she had learnt the truth of Alla wholly ; 
By what instructions was her memory tasked— 
How was her heart estranged from this world’s folly ’ 


She answered : “Thou who knowest God in parts, 
Thy spirit’s moods and processes canst tell ; 
[ only know that in my heart of hearts 
[ have despised myself and loved him well.” 
—The Platonist. 


The sympathies of the human heart go always with re- 
form and progress. Conservatism may enthrall the reason 
of men, but it cannot captivate their deeper sentiments. We 
may admire the wisdom, we may respect the prudence, we 
may reverence the sanctity of him who would keep all things 
in their place, and preserve the old landmarks, but the soul 
within us goes with him who dares to prove all things. We 
may obey the priest in the temple, but we are quickened by 
the prophet in the market-place. For judgment and coun- 
sel we go to the men of statutes and precedents, who inter- 
pret the past, and defend the recognized faith. For in- 
spiration and joy we go to the men who declare the future 
and open the long-neglected truth. We sit at the feet of 
Gamaliel, but we shout and weep and burn with Paul. The 
conservative spirit cannot kindle enthusiasm. Tt is always 
calm and cool. Its excitements are forced and insincere. 
It uses the dialect sometimes of the heart, but it is secretly 


—- 


* Rabia was a saint among the Sufis, and lived in the seventh century, Her 
story is found in Tholuck’s work on T'heosophy of the Persians. 


ashamed of borrowing what is not vongenial to it. It be- 
longs to logic, but not to intuition. It grows as an exotic 
in the soul, by diligent training, it will not spring up there. 
There are very few conservatives by nature. Men 
come so by contact with the world, by observation of its 
changes, by experience of its needs, by what reason proves | 
to them. The radical changes to the conservative as the fire | 
of youth dies out, and prudence comes in, in her homely | 
and sober garb. And the sympathy which men of middle | 
or declining life pretend to feel with conservative views 
comes from community of opinion more than community of) 
soul. It is agreement more than it is union. 

But with progress we have a secret sympathy, even where 
the judgment cannot approve. The heart of the world 
justifies the reformer, even while its voice cries “crucify 
him.” There is a thrill which the bold announcement of | 
new truth gives that all the pictures of the past cannot 
awaken. He is our hero who leads us, not who rules us. 
The general is always more popular than the statesman, 
as the experience of our land has abundantly proved. He 
who opens a new field of adventure, conquers new king- 
doms, enlarges our borders, has a stronger hold on the pop- 
ular heart than he who merely goes round and fences in and 
describes what we have. And this is just as true in the 
realm of thought as of action. The men whom the heart of 
the world canonizes are the men who have added by their 
genius, their valor, their conjecture, something to the world, 
who have told something new; such men as Faust, Galileo, 
Newton and Fulton; in a high sphere such men as Luther, 
(ieorge Fox, Swedenborg and Channing. These belong to 
the Pantheon of the race, and will live long after the relics 
of Catholic saints have ceased in their efficacy. The heart 
of the world goes so strongly with the reformer that it will 
pardon in him many defects, passion, prejudice, malice, even 
profligacy. It requires of the conservative that he shall 
have weight of character to atone for his want of zeal, that 
he shall show a life good enough to keep men where he 
stands, that he shall show in his own case the thing already 
attained to be sufficient for righteousness and honor. A 
wicked conservative goes down quickest of all men to ob- 
livion. He has nothing to save him, to hold his life either 
to the reason or the love of the world. One age will darken 
and annul all his reputation. But the private sins of the 
reformer, which cloud his glory to-day are forgotten often as 
time goes on, and his bold prophecy comes true.— Charles 
Henry Brigham. 


AFTER THE BENEDICTION., 


A remark was once made by Henry Ward Beecher, with- 
out sarcasm, I assume, to the effect that “ the best part of a 
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greeting with a happy countenance should be reckoned as 


so engage, the fifteen minutes recess is but a pleasant trans- 
ition from the solemn dignity of the church service to the 
conversational work of class instruction. 

The man who expressed grateful appreciation of a ser- 
mon on the recognition of friends in heaven because of his 
having ceased to hope for an acquaintance on earth with the 
congregation with whom he worshiped, ought to find in the 
after-benediction service something to satisfy his heart. It 
ought to bring an earthly recognition. We ought to 
rationally revive a belief in “the gift of tongues,” not the 
unknown but the known. Social gifts are worthy of culti- 
vation. They afford some of the purest joys of life. We 
all feel an established confidence in the future of the 
church at New Orleans, or any other place, when the visitor 
reports in the Register that fraternal sociability is the order 
after the benediction. Graceful hospitality and pleasant 


among the high gifts of the saints who are going on to per- 


fection. The absence of these gifts implies deficiency. 
No other occasion during the week brings the people se 


generally together as the morning service. To separate 


| without taking each other by the hand sacrifices a noble 
opportunity. 


The good will among men of which the 
angels sang is multiplied by the expression of it. What 
better time can be found than after the benediction? The 
words of dismission will often suggest what may be called 
the “ fellowship meeting” of every Sunday. “Grace, m 

and peace” in the “fellowship of the Holy Spirit” would 
well serve as the invocation of the after benediction service. 

; LYMAN CLARK. 


Ayer, Mass., March 31, 1884. 


THE RATIONAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 


To find the rational evidences of Christianity we need 
not travel far. They are all around us. There is the ex- 
istence of Christianity in the world to-day; embodying 
many errors, indeed, and yet on the whole the fairest fruit- 
age to which all the circling centuries have attained. There 
are a few great central truths, which are the spiritual life 
of all the varying, and often trivial, creeds; truths which 
may be summed up in the love of God, the love of man, 
repentance for wrong doing, an earnest effort to follow the 
command of the purified conscience; it will be a glad day 
for Christianity when the many warring sects shall lay aside 
their petty distinctions, and join on the basis of these truths, 
in work for the help of man. There is the history of 
Christianity, which, if we follow it back for 1900 years, 
brings us to the joyous birth of a son in a ter’s 
home in Nazaretlf, to the pure word he taught, to the faith- 


prayer meeting is the part after the benediction, when the 
people gather into little circles for the purpose of social fel- 
lowship.” 

We do well to magnify that part of the morning service. 
Too many churches seem to regard the benediction as a 
signal for instant separation. The people go promptly 
homeward or to the Sunday School. Buta little pause 


after the benediction, a short period of social interchange, 
of greeting to both acquaintances and strangers, is a much 
more fitting conclusion of a service which emphasizes love 
to mankind as only second to worship of the — 
God. For those who are to engage in the Sunday Schoo 
service, and a much larger number than usually do so should 


ful life he lived, to his martyr death upon the cross. These 
evidences are clear, plain and convincing. Running all 
through them is the thread of divine life and light and 
power. To present them it is not necessary that we be. 
insolent towards reverent people who may differ from us in 
some opinions, nor that we receive the results of thauma- 
turgic skill as works done by an arbitrary breaking in of 
divine power, nor that we accept the poetic denunciations 
of some unknown Hebrew reformer as infallible predictive 
prophecies. 

Already has the dawn of these rational evidences 
joy and peace to many a soul. Ere long the dawn will 
‘broaden into day, and in the spiritual heavens will shine 
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that-truth and love that shall carry light and warmth where | been a leaven of liberalism in the blood. 
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“LT nele Paul” 


now the noxious vapors of a mediav: al ecclesiasticism shed | was an emphatic dissenter, and the father came home from 


darkness and sorrow.—Oscar Clute in a sermon on 


The Boston filled with the warmest admiration of Channing s 


Rational Evidences of Christianity versus The Ecclesiastic al preaching. 


Evidences. 


Lhe Study Lable. 


All hooks noticed inthis department, as well as new send stand- 


ard books of every cee may be obtained by addressing 
The itediat ove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ORVILLE DEWEY, D. D* 


This “ Autobiography and Letters” is in many ways so 
faultless and helpful that one feels like * saying grace” 
it. The story of the life is told in a straightforward, sim- 
ple way. No hints at great yearnings, peculiar expe riences, 
spiritual isolation or of an inward life that the great outside 
world could never comprehend. It is the story of a hu- 
man life, of a grand man capable of understanding and _ re- 
specting other human lives. A sincere, thinking. 
earnest man with physical restraints and restrictions. 
was evidently not troubled with what Emerson calls 
goitre of egotitm.”’ That disease is « 
truly great neva suffer. 
catch elimpses of} the New England rural life of nearly a 
century ago, semipfiri ew “England. 


doing, 
He 
“the 
one trom which the 


| 


tered Andover to prepare for the ministry. 
eyesight there seems to have been increasing insight. 


Notwithstanding the serious condition of his eyes he en- 
With waning 
He 
was compelled to solve most of the theological problems of 
his class by meditation instead of reading, and thus by 


earnest, consecrated thought he was emancipated from the 


thraldom of that terrible dogma, eternal punishment, which 
to him made all joy seem a horrible mockery, and, by the 


aid of Channing's Baltimore sermon and a year of minis- 
terial meditation and labor, from the mystery of the Trinity 


over | 


‘mental anxiety. 


also. 

One hardly needs to be told that on leaving Andover he 
considered his mind too unse trled to accept a pastorate. He 
went to Gloucester for a yéar of trial. It was a year of 
study, of meditation, of prayer and labor, and a year full of 
He knew that in breaking from the old 
he was losing his present church fellowship and religious 
friendship, that he would become a heretic—a religious le per, 
but he says, “I had a foundation of repose stronger than 


mere theology can give, deep and sure beneath me. \ 


He wassummoned by the Presbytery to answer the charge of 
heresy, but he deemed the terms of the summons at. vari- 


ence with Christian liberty and refused to obey, but went 


From this Autobiography we 


It is refreshing | 


to find Sonne the reniniscences ot sea childhood that at a 


‘school exhibition ” the * meeting house” was turned into 
a mimic theatre where the scholars acted a play on an im- 
provised stage. That after *’Lection”’ the boys whose corn 
was planted, had a holiday of it running about the village, 
patronizing the gingerbread and hoyre-made-beer stands. 
having games of ball, and winding ap ¥ith horse-racing. ‘To 
be sure one can but feel regret that Christmas h: ul not as’ 
yet crept into the cale ndar. lt is a little hard to realize a 


childhood with Christmas left out, and we do feel a sense of’ 


yratitude to that lone “son of Erin” who yearly burnt the | 


up to Boston to assist Dr. Channing for a time, and thus 
became fairly and fully identified with Unitarianism. After 
Dr. Channing returned to his pulpit Mr. Dewey accepted a 
call to New Bedford, where intense application to his work 
brought on a nervous disorder of the brain, to which his 
eye difhculty would indicate that he was predisposed. rom 


this he never fully recovered and it seriously restricted the 


length of his pastorates. 


From New Bedford he went to 


| New York where he enjoyed several years of very congenial 


| 


yule-log on his New England hearth and poured into the | 


young life about him many a wonderous tale of Christmas| 


time in a rich brogue and with a firm faith in it all, that 
made that yule-log glow with an almost celestial fire. It is_ 


refreshing to know that the youth of that day had the hu- 
man instinct of mirth and jollity as strong as to-day and 
that the parents were as warm-hearted and indulge nt as they 
ure NOW. 


The-parson, whose picture he paints us from memory, 


has his prototype now and then in these latter di ays—gloomy 


heralds of a gospel gloom, dealing dolefully in death, des- 
truction and decay. “At the close of his visit he always 
gave an exact and minute account of the Crucifixion. 
he stood before us, and, lifting his hands almost to the ceil- | 
ing, said, ‘ And so they reared him up!’ 
described the catastrophe of the world, not its redemption.” 


‘‘spiritualized ogre,” 
rible attraction, bat nothing could exceed its gloominess.” 
No wonder that i in later life he declared that he * had rather 
defend infidelity than Calvinism.” There seems to have 


*AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND Lerrens or OrviLLe Dewey. Edited by his daughter, 
Mary E. Dewey. 


Roberts Bros., Bostun. pp. 366! 
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in New York the rest of his life, but could not. 


work and companionship, ministering to such rare souls 1s 
George and Joseph Curtis, Peter Cooper, Moses Grinnell, 
Bryant, and the companionship of his co-laborers, William 
Ware and Henry W. Bellows, to whom he was most de- 
votedly attached, and the social and literary intercourse of 
the Artists’ Club, or the Club of Twenty-one, now the Cen- 
tury Club. All these and that delightful study with ‘the 
Joveliest outlook on Buzzard’s Bay and the Elizabeth Islands” 

had to be given up. The head gave out and the old ser- 
mons must find new ears. He would gladly have remained 
The min- 


istry is not remunerative and a broken down preac ‘her must 


dispose of himself as best he can. 


He retreated to Shef 
field, the old home, and out of this retreat came the Lowell 
Lectures or “ Problem of Human Destiny,’ a volume that 


has carried comfort and conviction to many aching, anxious 


W hen | 


it seemed as if he | commission, that and nothing more, 
- 
No wonder that to this sensitive child he seemed like a| genial. 


| 


hearts. <A call to Washington and commission in the Navy 
as Chaplain came. When he found that the latter was but 
a sinecure he declined it. ‘To draw a salary and carry a 
is not in the line of an 
Washington was never con- 
Unitarianism does not flourish well ina political at- 


honest man and he declined it. 


and that ‘** Religion had a sort of hor- | mosphere. 


This life so full, so round, so earnest and so perfectly human 
must be helpful to others. We commend it especially to 
“inquiring” friends. His letters abound in wit, wisdom 
and pathos, full of just and generous estimates of persons 
and problems. . His sympathies were always with the con- 
scientious, be he conservative or radical. He was always 
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just to all sides of a question—clear-sighted, outspoken and | erroneous expectation of the coming of Christ in person ; to 


earnest. 
We regret a lack of index and hope the next edition will 

contain one. 
8. €. 


LL. J. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE’S PAUL” 


This book is a valuable contribution to our Unitarian lit- 
erature, already greatly enriched by the thoughtful and 
scholarly productions of the same author. The work is can- 
did, careful, and alive with enthusiasm. It serves well to 
suggest the i inquiry, What would Christianity have become 
had not St. Paul arisen to enact the part he did in the early 
formative period of the church? Although we may by no 
means think it would have passed into obscurity, and al- 
though it does not appear that Paul’s ideas became sufh- 
ciently dominant to prevent the growth of the subsequent 
Papal hierarchy, so manifestly antagonistic to those ideas, 
yet he so impressed himself upon the thought of his time, 
and of the times following, that there has ever since existed. 
and ever will exist, a counteractive influence and a reforma- 
tory spirit, which, breaking forth betimes in mighty move- 
ments, like that of the rise of Protestantism, and the more 


his “low and unworthy view” concerning marriage, and his 
inconsistent assertion relative tothe subordination of woman. 
While our author candidly admits these and other defects, 
and intimates that the Apostle’s imperfections are greater 
than have yet been pointed out, he still insists that, his 
merits and greatness, on the other hand, have never been 
adequately stated. Even those things, which from a ration- 
alistic and liberal stand-point some have been inclined to re- 
gard as his greatest errors, he shows us are such only by fault 
of unjust interpretations on the part of theologians. The 
vindication of Paul from the charge of inventing the Augus- 
tinian and Calvinistic dogmas of original sin, Vicarious 
Atonement, Election, and Predestination has seldom been 
better done than in these pages. 

The great pivotal principle of Paul, the doctrine of J ustifi- 
cation by Faith, receives also a quite full and clear elucidation. 
Quakerism, Methodism, the Unitarianism of Channing, and 
the Transcendentalism of Emerson and Theodore Parker, are 
referred to as presenting modern equivalents of what Paul was 
insisting upon by the use of this phrase. It is the doctrine 
of direet access to God ; it is the trusting of truth as taken at 
first hand ; it is the placing of internal character before theo- 
logical beliefs ; and before outward formalities, such as sub- 


cee s scribing to this or to that creed, or belonging to this or that 
quiet growth of Liberalism, gives us assurance of “ the /. 
atts : <4. hme , .;}church. Righteousness, as God looks at it, is a thing of the 
steady gain of man” in faith and freedom, in unity 


spirit, and in breadth of humanity. 

ur author aims to verify these assertions with which he 
starts out: That in St. Paul we have “ one of the most ex- 
traordinary men who have ever appeared in the history of 
the human race ;” and “ one of the greatest souls the world 
has ever produced, uniting In himself the grandest qualities 
of mind and heart.” = In attempting this he shows him the 
emancipator of the church from its Jewish form and ten- 
dency, and the father and founder of Liberal Christianity. 
The difference between the Christianity of Paul and that of 


Peter—the one a type of Liberal Protestantism. the other of 
As the champion of 


Roman Ritualism—is well set forth. 
spiritual freedom, the purpose of Paul was to resist the nar- 
row school of Jewish Christianity, with Peter at its head, 
free his fellow-Christians from the binding chains of cere- 
monial law, and render the new religion a gospel to all 
classes and races of mankind. And in this he is shown to 
have understood the mind of Jesus better than all the other 
Apostles. 

The inspiration of Paul is pointed out as peculiarly that 
of a thoroughly convicted, honest thinker, to whom Jesus, 
although never seen by the bodily eye, was still an actual, 
living, spiritual presence. From the other Apostles he 
seems to have derived but little; he conceives a higher 
thought, a wider work than theirs; his mind is free; his 
thought is his own; his is a peculiar individuality. Hence 
he appears more speculative and argumentative than John, 
less a mere moralist than James, less ecclesiastical than 
Peter. . But neither in fact nor in pretence does his inspira- 
tion appear uniform, much less infallible. As a specimen 
of his highest mood of inspiration, is cited his thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians. An example. of uninspired 
utterance, showing the remnants of old Rabbinical doctrine 
still clinging to his mind, is his argument in Galatians con- 
cerning Sarah and Hagar. Reference is also made to his 
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Translated into their Modern Equiva- 
By James Freeman Clarke, Boston: 
1.50, 


James R. Osgood & Co. pp. 


heart, depending on honesty, on the spirit, intentions, mo- 
tives of life, and not a thing of creeds professed, nor of ac- 
tions that may be insincere, of which one may be so proud 
as to lose charity for those who differ honestly, or fall short 
innocently and inevitably. 

Although in the treatment of these and several other im- 
portant characteristics and teachings of the Apostle, the 
author does not claim to be exegetical, yet upwards of two 
hundred texts are cited by him, many of which receive ex- 
planations that will render the book highly useful as a Com- 
mentary. Some of us, friends of the New or Tiibingen 
school of interpretation, may dissent from him as | 
certain premises, yet vastly more shall we find in the book 
to approve and enjoy than to criticise and condemn. 


J. PF. 


UNITARIAN BELIEF.* 


Nothing is more noteworthy or more creditable than the 
improved methods of Sunday School work and study which 
have been introduced among our young people in the 
few years. We may well rejoice that our most thoughtful 
and devoted men and women are turning their attention to 
this most important part of our religious life and é@ulture. 
Among the many excellent pamphlets lately prepared for 
our Sunday Schools this of Dr. J. F. Clarke is most oppor- 
tune. There are few scholars in our denomination better 
qualified than he to present the distinctive beliefs of Unita- 
rians in regard to Religion, Christianity, God, Man, the Bible, 
and practical spiritual life. 

While setting forth these doctrines as held by himself and 
the majority of Liberal Christians, he constantly points. out 
the underlying principles of reason, faith and inquiry by 
which these beliefs have been reached, the spirit in which 
they are maintained, and the broad outlook towards the 
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*ManvuaL or Univarnian Beier. By James Freeman Clarke. With 
by Kate Gannett Wells. Unitarian Sunday School Society, 7 
Place, Boston, 1884. pph. pp. 64. 20 cts. 
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> horizon of fuller light and larger truth, from which we may | 
expect: still clearer revelations concerning duty, life and 
destiny. All statements of faith and knowledge are pro-| 
visional, and all shall in time be modified, corrected and 
supplemented by the age which is to come. Meanwhile, it 


and for the enlightenment of others. The spirit of this 
little manual is admirable, broad, brav e, catholic, generous— 
like everything that proceeds from the wise head and tender 
heart of James Freeman Clarke. The value of the book is. 
greatly enhanced by the questions, notes and suggestions of 
Mrs. K. G. Wells, which open up the subject of each para- 


and instructive to any class of our older boys and girls. Upon | 
the whole it is the best compound of the kind that we have 
yet seen, and we trust that it may be welcomed into every 
Sunday School. 

It would also do excellent service as a missionary pam- 
_ phlet among that large class of persons who have outgrown 
_ more reasonable, practical and truly Christian. 
G. W. ¢ 
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STORIES OF DISCOVERY.* 


author says: ‘The object is to arouse in young readers an | 
interest in the wide range of narrative literature open to 
them in their own language, for the centuries since that 
_ language was born.” 

- In one way this is the most valuable of the series. Book 
© collections of war stories, and adventures on land and sea 
" are plentiful, but stories of discoveries, less so 

; No one can put such narrative into more attractive shape 


5: 


folks which is scattered throughout the book, about the in- 
 cidents related; brings them skillfully within the range of 
» the reader's thought. Here we have, after the discovery of 
_ America by Columbus, that of the East Indias by Vasco 
Da Gama; Drake's voyages in the Pacific, with the dis- 
| covery of many smaller islands. Chapters upon ‘The 

Northwest Passage” and “‘ The Source of the Nile,’ coming 
back to our own country with vigorous accounts of life 
~~ West of the Mississippi. 

It is full of the kind of incident it is good for boys and 
girls to gead, and they will not lay down the book with an 
~ idea tha at thyggliseov ery of land is a great piece of luck which 

- happens; bit that unlimited perseverance and patience in 
» overcoming difficulties is required, together with wisdom | 
- and the endurance of hardships. B. T. % 
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The first two volumes of Mr. Birtram’s series were 
- “Stories from the book of Genesis” and “Stories from the 
- Life of Moses.” This, the third, runs through the stories 
- of Joshua, Deborah, Jephthah and Samson, then Ruth, then 
~ Samuel, Saul, David and Solomon. The best stories are 
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By E. E. Hale. Roberts Bros., Boston. Price $1.00. 
Fs. | tHinors o IskazL. By Richard Bartram. London: Sunday School Association. 
Be 1883. Price, one » shilling. 
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is the part of wisdom to put our present thoughts into as_ 
clear. concise and true a form as we may for our guidance | 


graph 1 in its many-sided aspects, and, which under the manage- | 
ment of a thoughtful teacher, must prove deeply interesting | 


» the old theology and are reaching forward for something 


This is the fourth in a series of volumes of which the > 


than Mr. Hale, and the chatty conversation with young 
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‘told i in the Bible's own words, those less important are told 
in a quick childlike way with some slight comment, and the 
least important is left out. So that the three little books, 
each not much exceeding one hundred small pages, gives the 
gist of nearly all the story-half of the Old Testament. A 
child needs as much 4s this of those stories, but needs no 
more,—and in Sunday-School, at least, had best not waste 
the short time on more: so that the series is really very much 
better than thé Bible itself as a Sunday-School tool. But 
the tool needs sharpening a little by the mothers and teachers 
who use it: no franker comment need be made perhaps than 
is made on the immoral qnality of some of the deeds related, 
but the comment on the legendary quality seems less frank. 
Need Mr. Bartram break it to the children so gently that 
he “cannot think this story (of Joshua making the sun and 
moon stand still) is literally true, —“ we have very consider- 
able difficulty in be lievi ing it?’ And this gentleness is rather 
pervasive, 
| The writer speaks as if this book closed his series; but 
one may hope not. Why not add a fourth book to bring 
the history, in much the same story-way, clear down to Jesus 
time, but twining in enough picture-words from the Prophets 
to give the last half of the Old Testament a real meaning 
to the ten-year-olds,—a meaning that would make them look 
forward to better acquaintance with it, and meanwhile make 
| the Old Testament a living whole to them . 
| Ww. 


tC. G. 


Those who have enjoyed the brightness and wit of Mrs. 
Burnett's “ Fair Barbarian,” or have been moved by the 
touching pathos of * That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” or interested 
in the dramatic intensity and vivid portraiture of “ Through 
One Administration,” will turn with interest to her first 
novel,* now reprinted by Osgood & Co. It was first pub- 
lished as a serial in Peterson’s Magazine in 1873, under the 
name of “ Dorothea.’’ In 1877 it appeared in book form 
as “ Dolly.” After it had been some time out of print, 
Mrs. Burnett obtained control of the copyright, revised the 
work, gave it the name “ Vagabondia,” originally intended 
for it, and has now issued it through her regular publish- 
ers. The “ Vagabonds,”’ as described by Mrs. Burnett, are 
not strangers ; they are the sons and daughters of Bohemia, 
hearty, frank, sincere, unconventional people, with an utter 
indifference for Philistia, an impatient scorn of shams and 
an immeasurable capacity for unselfish devotion. The scene 
of the story is in modern London. The Vagabonds are 
Phil. Crewe, a young artist with a charming wife, an un- 
recognized talent, and the customary lack of funds; his 
three sisters, each of whom is by herselfa delicate character 
| study ; Griffith Donne, who is Dolly Crewe’s lover, but 
with an income insufficient to warrant him in becoming her 
husband. The Philistians are Miss MacDowlas, Griff’s 
wealthy maiden aunt, who knows nothing of her nephew, 
but thinks him disreputable because he wears a thread-bare 
coat; Gerald Chandos, the one villain of the story, who very 
nearly succeeds in persuading Mollie Crewe to elope with him. 
Ralph Gowan, a rich and accomplished young man with a 
great deal of shrewd wisdom and lovable human nature about 
him, rescues Mollie and wins her for his wife. The story 
deals mainly with Griff and Dolly, the course of whose 
love did not run smooth. Dolly, in her beautiful love and 
willing self sacrifice, is a most pathetic and charming hero- 
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*VAGABONDIA. A lovestory. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
R, Osgood & Co, 1884, 12mo, 50. 
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ine; the mingled strength and weakness of Griff’s charac ter | 
are brought out with genuine power. Through some mis- | 
understanding the two are separated, and Dolly becomes | 
companion to Miss MacDowlas ; during an illness of Dolly’s, | 


brought on by her intense longing for her lov er, Miss Mac- | | 
Dowlas learns of the relationship between Dolly and her | 
nephew, and is made to see him in his true light. Griff 
returns in time to save Dolly from death, having meanwhile 
found a remunerative employment. Their marriage takes 
place as soon as Dolly is sufficiently recovered, and Miss 
MacDowlas makes her home with them. There is no sen- 
timental nonsense in the book, and its one fault is that it is 
too pathetic, for one can't read the touching scenes between 
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struggle, and teaching plainly as it does the horrors of war 


the lovers without a lump in the throat and a suspicious 
moisture about the eyelashes. ‘“ Vagabondia’’ cannot fail | 
of finding a hearty welcome from cultiv ated readers, as it | ‘ 
appeals to a higher range of thought and feeling than the | 
average society tale of the day. D. H. 


James Russell Lowell, who has so honored his country by 
the many dignified and able addresses he has made since his 
appointment to the Court of St. James, has recently deliv- 
ered an address at the unveiling of a mural tablet and bust 
of Samuel Pepys, the author of the famous diary, at the’ 
church of St. Clare, London, where this quaint old writer 
used to attend. The address fully maintains the high 
standard Lowell has already set for himself. He confessed 
all the shortcomings of Pepys, but considered him as indis- 
pensable as Falstaff, to whom indeed he compared him in 
respect of naiveté. ‘This, in’ Falstaff, was the naiveté of 
conscious humor, while in Pepys it was the honest frankness 
of a man who thoroughly knew himself. As, for instance, 
when he kissed his cook’s maid, he confessed he was not 
sorry for it, but he was sorry that the foot-boy of a certain 
knight, with whom he was acquainted, saw him do it; and 
again, when he said in his diary that he could not help feeling 
a certain ple want and satisfied feeling when Barlow died. 
Barlow was the man who received, during his life, the yearly 
sum from Pepys of £100. Mr. Lowell took the opportun- 
ity of expressing the appreciation of the American Govern- 
ment and people at the graceful act lately performed by the 
British Government in the gift of the Alert. 


Dr. Dewey's Autobiography thus admirably anticipates 
not only the methods but the needs of many of the Unity 
Clubs connected with our churches at the present time. 
Kvery liberal church ought to have its culture side. It 
must have right intellects if it would be sure of cultured 
hearts. “If [ were to undertake anything in the way of 
education | would set up an Institute of English Litera- 
ture. Have a house and receive classes that should come 
once or twice a week and read in the mean time under direc- 
tion, and teach them by reading to them, by commenting. 
talking, pointing out and opening up to them the best things 
in the best authors, the poets, the essayists, the historians, 
the fiction-writers, and thus making them acquainted with 
the finest productions of the English mind; and, what is 
better, inspiring them with an e nthusiasmn and t: aste for pur- 
suing, for reading such things, instead of sensation novels 
and such stuff.” 


The Journal, published ™ the ry re of Friends, Phila- 
delphia, recommends the serial, Jn War Time, by Weir 


Mitchell, now running through the Atlantic, with the ex- 


planation, given with a naireté that is delightful and makes 
us smile, that it is quite contrary to its custom to review 
anything in the line of fictitious literature, but that Dr. 
Mitchell's story, with its vivid pictures of our great national 


is of such a superior order “ that its perusal cannot be con- 
sidered a waste of time.” 


— _—|—  ——_— — 


Tennyson has given to ) the new y edition of his poems, just 
brought out by the Macmillans, his last revision. Some of 
the poems that were dropped have been restored, including 


some that have been withheld since their first appearance 
in 1833. 


-——— — 


Miss Alexander, the American woman who wrote the 
‘Story of Ida,” and whose drawings are so much admired 
by Mr. Ruskin, is about to publish a volume of poems, 


illustrated by herself, to be called ‘‘ Roadside Songs of Tus- — 
cany.” | 
‘har. 


EK. P. Roe’s Opening of a Chestnut Burr comes to hand 
in the twenty-five cent edition announced somé time sinee, 
It is a quarto pamphlet of about ninety pages, illustrated, 
from the house of Dodd. Mead X (‘o. 


Professor Whitney, of Yale College, will contribute the 
article on Philology to the forthcoming volume of the 
“ Kneyclopedia Britannica.’ 

A paper bound copy ad Brow ning’s “Strafford” of the 


first edition, 1837, is advertised by a London house for 30 
shillings. 


Holland, it is said, has only one poet, and that one is a 
woman. ‘This is a Miss Stratenus, now visiting in London. 
Mr. Kugene Schuyler is at work upon the * History of 
the Court Language of China.” 


Books received since our last issue, and awaiting notice: 
In true Tennesske Mountains. By Charles Egbert Craddock. — 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 16mo. pp. 322. $1.26, — 
James AND Lucretia Morr. Life and Letters, edited by their 
Grand-daughter, Anna Davis Hallowell. Boston: Hou 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. I2mo. pp. 566. $2.00. 
Srvpies iN History. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. pp. 408. $1.80. 
Riversipe Lirerary Series. No. 5. Mabel Martin and Other — 


Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Heughton, ~ 
Miftiin & Co. I1&884. pp. 4. Price, 15 cents. , 


Correspondence. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 
HOW AND WHY I CAME HERE. 


Dear Uniry:—Whenever a person seeks or wishes to — 
become acquainted with another to whom such first person ~ 
is a stranger, it is but fair and prudent on the part of such — 
second person, before consenting to or caring for the ae — 
quaintance, to know as much as possibly can beascertained, — 
as to who and what such first person or party is. Co 
this to be a course of duty demanded by es it is bat 


a 

rete re te 
a. c—. . 
me a 


* - ~“ 
. . 
: 
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fair for you, dear Unrry, that you too should be acquainted, | 
> in a general manner, at least, as to who this person is who is 
addressing you, and what his reason for so doing. To this 
end I will furnish you with a brief sketch or narrative, con- 
fining myself to that subject in which I believe you are 


mostly interested. In the part of Prussia where | was born, 
the Lutheran church only was known. 
earlier training and course of education was according to the 
rules of a Lutheran ministry and Luther's catechism. The 
Lutheran church preaches the doctrine of faith in the Three- 
— United God or Trinity. Born, brought up, and educated, 
as L and my ne ighbors were, near Eisle ben, the birth place 
of Dr. Martin Luther r, and also near Erfurt, where he, for 
’ the first time saw a Bible, and where he entered into a mon- 
é astery and became an Austin-Friar, tt was no wonder that 


ig 


almost neighbor and countryman, Dr. Martin Luther; and 
it would be almost natural for any one to suppose that, un- 
_ der such circumstances, I, too, would not only adhere to-that 
ehimrch, but be proud of doing so. Upon coming to this 
country, | was not a little surprised upon hearing of s 
many different denominations and sects. | could not help 
F taquiring of myself, what must be the faith of all these sects? 
To learn all Fcould, and in those days traveling ‘ considera- 
bly, I made up my mind to attend church whenever I saw 
~ the church door open, no matter what denomination wor- 
© shipped there. ‘The more | saw and heard, the more inter- 
’ ested I became, and at the same time more serious, if not 
4 a critic of everything I saw, heard, and read. | was deter- 
~ mined to make the best use of my education in my observ- 
ations and to investigate subjects to the best of my abilities. 
 Soit happened, that while attending divine service in the 
| Ebenezer colony near Buffalo, in one of their hymns it said: 
~ “Our God is a devouring fire; an eternal, everlasting mon- 
ster.’ (This is the true translation from the German.) | 
- was stunned. It was in the spring season of the year; fields 
~ and meadows dressed in green, fruit trees in their flowery 
beauty, the birds singing praises to their maker, the whole 
ttemmhere scented with the love of God: how could it be 
_ that these people could sing such ungrateful song as the 
- above imports? At another time, I attended Sunday School 
» ina Baptist church. In the course of the exercises, the 
' minister stated to the scholars, that unless we have the 
- Bible to teach us, we cannot know God. I interrupted him 
> by repeating Rom: [: 19-20, but as | was a stranger in 
- the place, he proceeded in his course of instructing, heeding 
- not what I had said. Another time, attending a “Lutheran 
— ehurch near Bay City, Michigan, and Sunday School after- 
4 Srard, the minister, an old patti gentleman. stated to his 
eae, composed of the entire congregation, both old and 
~ young—* The Jews believe in their Jehovah, the Moham- 
-medans in their Allah. but we Lutherans, we believe in the 
E. only true ‘T'ri-une God. God the Father. God the Son. and 
' God the Holy Ghost, and that is the only faith by which 
» our souls can be saved; this three-union are three persons 
» in the Godhead, but there is but one God, which is beyond 
our ability to understand. It is related of St. Bernhard. 
_ that he was determined to solve this mystery. He took a 
- walk in the open field toward the sea shore. Coming 
there he saw a little boy, who had dug a hole in the sands 
on the beach, and with a little cup he carried water and 
5, poured it into the hole. St. Bernhard asked, ‘My child, 
- what are you doing?’ The child answered, ‘lam going 
_ to dry up the sea and fill the water here into my pond.’ 
Se Bernhard said, ‘My child, you cannot do that.’ The 


>. 


. the people were adherents of the church founded by their | preaches to the contrary. 


- = — 


child answered, ‘It is easier for me to dip all the water out 
of this sea than it is for you, St. Bernhard, to solve the 
mystery of the Trinity.’ St. Bernhard saw it was beyond 
his ability to explore the hidden mystery of the Trinity.” — 

From that time on, I was at a loss whether I should trust 
my own understanding and reason any longer. From morn- 


Consequently my | ing till night, and from night till morning, | partook of the 


goodness of God. 1 pe reeived Him in His works every- 

where, I saw His love and wisdom upon earth below and in 
the starry sky above. Howthen could I believe God to be 
such unfathomable mystery? Should I smother that under- 
standing and reason, the noblest gifts in man, and bestowed 
upon me too by that God, whom I can apprehend in all 
things—should [ be so ungrateful? Reason said No; 

and [ shall not do it no matter what preacher advises and 
This much [| have reason to be- 
lieve, that whenever | am called away from hence, [ have 
to answer for myself. No preacher can take me under his 
gown and smuggle me into heaven; some of them IL think 
will have a tight squeeze if they do get in themselves. 
W ishing not to lin pose Upon | your patience too muc ‘h now, | 
will continue my narrative over to another time. Farewell! 

J. A. EF. SCHEFFELER. 
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‘Delegate membership shall be acquired by certificate of ap- 
pointment by any religious society or organization that shall have, 
during the previous year, contributed not less than five dollars 
to the Conference ; and such society or organization may be rep- 


resented by two general delegates. Annual members, $1. Life 
members, $10.” Art. 1, By-Laws. 
TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1884.) AT THE CHURCH OF THE 


MESSIAH. 
Devotional Meeting. 
Reports of Officers, Appointments of Com- 


D A.M. 
10 A.M. 
mittees, ete, 


10:30 A.M. Paper by Mrs. Eudora Hailman, of La Porte, 


Ind. ‘The Moral and Religious Education of the Young.” 
12. mM. Recess. 
» 


P.M. Paper by Mrs. ©. T. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, Lowa. 
‘ Systematized Missionary W ork.” 


3pm. P aper by Miss Ida (. Hultin. of Athens, Mich. 
‘ Unfinished Work.” 


4+ pM. Election of Officers and other business. 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL SESSION. 


‘Delegate membership shall be acquired by certificate of ap- 
pointment by any religious society or organization that shall have, 
during the previous year, contributed not less than ten dollars 
to the Conference. Such society or organization may be so repre- 
sented by three general delegates, and an additional one for each 


thirty families therewith connected. Annual members, $1. 
Life members, $25.’ Art. I, By-Laws. 


UNITY. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1884. AT THE CHURCH OF THE 3. Responsibility of the Teacher, Col. C. H. Parker, of 
MESSIAH. the Cook County Normal School. % 
12 m. Meeting of the Board of Directors. | pM. Adjournment. 
7:30 p.m. Conference Sermon by Rev. F. L. Hosmer, : 
Cleveland, Ohio. | LENGTH OF PAPERS, ETC. . 
At the close of the service there will be a social re-) he paper on “The New Orthodoxy” is limited to forty 
nalon and reception of delegates in the church parlors. | minutes. All the other papers on the above programme — = 


MeO ee are strictly limited to twenty minutes; all speeches im the © 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 14. AT THE THIRD UNITARIAN | discussions to ten minutes. No one shall speak twiee 7 
CHURCH. on the same question until all who desire to speak haved 

9 a.M. Devotional Meeting led by EK. 8S. Elder, Keokuk, been heard. The presiding officers of the several nocietion, ; 
lowa. are instructed to enforce this rule. , 


10 A.M. Reports of Officers and general business. 


12:30 p.m. Recess. , : AMENDMENTS. 
2 Dise S810 t od ced hb f ADCTS ©O TI ¢ Rel: tho " " " ’ 
P.M. ISCUSSION TNUrOdU y papers on if atl a Notice 1s he reby given that at the next annual meeting of 
of i’ Church of to- day : the Western Unitarian Conference action will be taken upon z 
To Poverty, by W. M. Salter, Chicago. a following proposed amendments to the By-Laws: 4A 
To Education, by i ialeiad Connor, Kast Saginaw. _ To strike out in the first clause of See. 1 all after the ™ 
sek: ae one dollar.” * 


To the Religious Life of the Community, by J. T. 2. To add to second clause of Sec. 1 the words “and ~ 
Sunderland, Ann Arbor, Mich. such delegates alone have a right to vote.” 


ee — 


HOSPITALITY. 


The Unitarians of Chicago extend the hospitalities of. 
their homes to all re vularly accredited delegates to the Con- 
ference. The officers of churches and societies are requested — 
to fill out the certificates of their delegates on blanks ft rs 
nished them by the Secretary, and to return the same to his- 


12:30 p.m. Recess : 
ee us ee office at as early a date as yesible. See above for basis of 
2 p.M. Paper, ‘The New Orthodoxy,” by H. M. Sim- delegation P = 


mons, Minneapolis. Discussion, in which Dr. H. W. Thomas, 

of ¢ ‘hicago, and Rev. Reed Stuart, of Battle Creek, Mich., | 

are expected to speak for the unorganized side of the New) 

Theology. | 
4 p.m. Closing business and adjournment. 
&p.M. Platform Meeting. 


| 
| 
| 
THURSDAY, MAY 1D. AT THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. | 
4 A.M. Devotional Meeting led by C. Covell, Buda, Ills. | 
10 a.m. Transaction of Business. 
11 a.m. Discussion of the Mutual Relations of the Uni-| 
tarian Organizations to each other, introduced by G. A. | 
Thayer, of Cincinnati. 


—— 


HOTELS. 


The Leland Hotel, corner of Michigan Ave. and Jecksoull 
Street, and the (¢ ‘rawtord House ( Kurope an plan), COrner = 
of Wabash Ave. and Adams Street, will entertain Confe 

é ence guests at reduced rates, expense of rooms varying with 
, a s an have roon ngaged for them in- 
WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL so-| ‘cation. _ Visitors can have rooms engaged I 


CIETY.—TENTH ANNUAL SESSION: advarge by application through the Secretary, office 1357 
eae tae , Wabash Ave. t: 


ee 


‘Life membership shall be acquired by paying ten dollars into | 
the Treasury of the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. TRANSPORTATION. 


‘Annual membership shall be acquired by paying one dollar a eae 
into the Treasury of the Western Unitarian Sunday Se hook So- | All the leading railroad lines from the West will on “4 
ciety.’ turn tickets for one-third rates to those having paid full fare: 


to Chicago on presentation at the CHICAGO TICKET OFFIC 
of a certificate of attendance from the Secretary of t 
Conference, good to May 20th. All leading lines from the 
East will sell round trip tickets good for May 9th to 20th 
inclusive for one and one-third fare on presentation at the 
HOME TICKET OFFICE of an order for the same from 
Secretary of the Conference, which will be furnished 
mail on application. A hose who intend to be present at 
above meetings are requested to read carefully this pa 
qraph. 
Delegates on arriving are requested to report at 
FRIDAY, MAY 16, 1884. AT THE CHURCH OF THE Leland Hotel, or at Headquarters, 135 Wabash Ave 
MESSIAH. The Church of the Messiah is on the corner of 23d St 
9 A.M.~ Reports of Officers andsTransaction of Business. | and Michigan Avenue, and is reached by the Wabash 
10 A.M. Discussion, “‘ Elements of Sunday School Suc- | Indiana Ave. cable cars. The Third Unitarian Church 3 
cess.” on the corner of Laflin and Monroe Streets and is reac 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 1884. AT THE THIRD UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 

‘30 P.M. Subject, “Sunday School Worship.” 

: Paper by Miss 8. B. Beals, of St. Paul, on “ Unity 
Festival” 

Paper by N. M. Mann, of Rochester, on Unity 8. 
S. Services and Songs. 
These papers will be illustrated by choral singing. 


7: ‘ 


1. Responsibility of the Minister, W. H. Reifenberg, of by the Madison Street cars. Beets 
Hobart, Ind. JENKIN LLoypD JONEs, Sec'y W. U. GC. ag 
2. Responsibility of the Parents, John Snyder, of St. Frances L. Roperts, Secy W. W. v. CQ. 


Louis, Mo. ELLEN T. Leonarp, Sec’'y W. W. SUS S. Soc’y. 
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“UNITY. 


‘Little Unity. 


SCRAPS FROM THE LESSON COURSE. 
Do you ever dread things? It is casy to imagine the 
promptness and emphasis with which some of you answer | 
* Yes, indeed!” When you know a little thing will be hard | 


| 


to go through, your courage is greatly taxed sometimes to_ 
make yourself submit to it. Every time you meet and go 
through a difficulty you are the better able to do some other | 
thing which is more worth your while. 

This lesson is about Jesus coming at last to Jerusalem | 
to preach. He had spoken to people.in country places, but | 
now he was to preachina city and to people who lived a| 
very different kind of life from those who were in the | 
country. Tle did not expect them to take his words and | 
thoughts as kindly as many of his: hearers had, where he_ 
was coming from. He knew that those who lived the lives | 
so many do 3 in cities, would not like such teachings as he | 
must give if he taught what he truly believed, and that they 
would treat him with harshness and mockery, and finally 
kill him. Yet he went faithfully on and submitted to it all. 
It must hav ce seemed to his discipl ‘S and the pe ople—pe l- 
haps even to him at times—as if all his life and preachings 
were a failure. to have come to such a shameful end: as if 
all the work and suffering he had endured were good for 
nothing. But just think how long allthis has lived after 
him, and how much good has grown out of that life. There 
are two kinds of success. One is that which everybody hails 
with praise and which has its brief life in its own time. 
The other is the kind which suffers failure and disgrace in 
its own time, but from which grows. in the long Setube cl 
- great anf lasting benefit to humanity. Which is the kind 
~ Jesus lived for? Which is be th 8 and way ? 


—_——— 


THE STORY OF SYD. 


Syd sat on the back stairs, trying to cry. He wanted to 
ery, but was so cross that he couldn't, and he sag there 
a pouting and rubbing his eyes and muttering to himself that 
) Gran’ma was “just as mean as she gould be!” Suddenly 
> he heard a voice. “Helloa, Syd!” * Helloa, yourself,” 
said Syd. “What's the matter, Syd?” “None o’, your 
business,” he replied. For you see he was awfully cross. 
“But may be ’tis,’ said the Fairy,—for it was a Fairy’s 
~ voice he had heard—< tell me, perhaps I can help you.” Syd 
- looked up at this and saw a beautiful little Fairy who was 
_ smiling at him so sweetly that he couldn’t be cross with her. 
- He had often seen her before and she had always been his 
_ friend, and he was quite ashamed of his insolence. Look- 
_ ing down with a shamed face he answered: “ Why! you 
- see, Gran’ma won't let me go skating, and I want to.’ 
‘ ere? bad?” asked the Fairy.- “Yes, indeed,” replied 
> Syd; “lots of the boys are out there, and I want to go. 
e.. a Wl * said the Fairy, ‘‘ Ill put Gran’ma to sleep and you 
» can go.” “Q! thank you,” cried Syd; “how long will it 
a take you?” ‘She's asleep already.” So Syd walked to 
- the closet very softly—so as not to wake Granma,—and 
4 Bett bis skates and cap and off he went to the pond. His 
_ conscience kept whispering “’Tisn’t right, Syd, ‘tisn’t right, 
"Syd. ” - But he said to his conscience, “It is right; other 
: _ boys are skating, and I’ve as good a right to some fun as 
» they have, and ‘“Gran’ma has no right to say I shan’t go.” 


* 
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the ice was nearly covered with just a little skim of water. 
As long as he stood up there wasn’t the least danger of get- 


When he got over to the pond he almost wished he 


hadn't come after all; for it had been melting all day and 


ting even his shoes wet; but what if he should fall! But 


‘Syd had convinced himself that he had a right to go skat- 


ing; he knew the Fairy would keep Gran'ma asleep until he 
came back,and so he sat down on the bench, put on his 


skates, and was svon sailing away over the ice; and wasn’t 


it fun! flying through that little skim of water and laugh- 
ing at the boys who did fall. But when he saw one little 
fe llow, about his own age, all wet and cold and crying, he 
couldn't laugh, and stopped to think if it wasn’t cruel and 
mean, and just then a big boy who was skating backwards 
ran into him, and down they both went —Syd flat on his 
iface. Of course the béys laughed just as much at these 
two as they had at the others: but Syd Anew now that it 
wasn't a laughing matter, and indeed as he hurried across 
to the bench, looking at his soiled waist and pants and 


stockings, and feeling the ice cold water chilling him clear 
‘through, till it seemed as if even his back was free ‘zing, he 


began crying ; and then he thought, ‘‘ what shall I tell 
|Gran'ma?” and he cried still harder. All at once every- 
thing became dark, and then—how soon he couldn't say— 
he found himself sitting on the back stairs with his fists 
in his eyes trying to cry, and the Fairy nowhere to be seen. 
He dropped his hands on his knees and his eyes grew big, 
for they were all dry, and his clothes were not soiled, and 
he wondered if it was “just a dream.”” What do you think ? 
And do you think he sat on the back stairs and rubbed his 
Re and tried to ery any longer? 


WHO WILL CARRY HIM OVER? 


Wait, darling! Mother*will carry you over; 
There is danger, dust and dirt in the street ; 
I will set you down on the bouquet clover; 
You shall not fall, or soil your feet. 


Trustingly lifts he his hand, white and tender, 
Lovingly nestles his head on my shoulder. 

It is sweet to me to Carry you now, love: 

L cannot carry you when you are older. 


When baby is older he will be stronger, 

But dangers will still be thick in his way ; 
And when I am not with you, dear heart, 
Who then will carry you over them, say? 


Will he reach up these hands, in appealing, 

To a love that is not clip-winged like mine? 
Will he lean with this trustful, childlike feeling, 
This perfect faith, on a power divine? 


(rod, give me wisdom! I shall not have lived vainly 
If I can teach this little earth rover, ; 
Who, pure o'er earth’s soil, unharmed through its danger, 
To God’s world of peace will carry him over. 
—From the German of Margaret NSincearr. 


If little labour, little are our gains; 
Man’s fortunes are according to his pains. 


— Herrick. 


Wealth often creates more wants than it supplies. Money 
and contentment do not always go hand in hand, 
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LITTLE UNITY CLUB. 


Some of the Sunday School children of All Souls Church, 
Chicago, have made a beginning with a little society named 
as above. After three meetings they find themselves some- 
what in working order under the usual officers of a club. 
The study is first about the various kinds of dogs there are 
in our country and in the world; what their peculiarities 
are and how they are useful to people, giving also any true 
and interesting stories they may know about them. At 
each meeting three or four boys and girls are named by the 
President, according to alphabetical order, to find out what 
they can about certain kinds of dogs and tell the others next 
time. Kach one learns, from hunting in books and from 
inquiring among friends, all he can of the kind of dog as- 
signed him, and writes it out to read at the regular meeting. 
The Secretary takes charge of the papers, and keeps an ac- 
count of proceedings, while the Treasurer gathers a penny 
from each at a meeting, for which some day there will come 
a use, as the little company grows more vigorous. If we 
had space to give here, we would let you read some of the 
papers of the last meeting. You would like the one about 
the ‘* Pointer and Setter,’ and those which told of the 
‘ Bloodhound” and “ Bull-dog” were interesting, though 
these are not the kind of dogs for which one feels so much 
friendly attachment as for some others. We will only print 
the one by the youngest member of the club, a little girl 
about seven or eight years old, upon 

THE SHEPHERD DOG. 


The Shepherd dog is rough and shaggy, with sharp, 
pointed ears and nose. We have a great many kinds of 
dogs, but some people think they all come from the Sheep- 
dog. On some very, very old pictures found in the Kast, 
as old as the days of the Bible, we may see some dog which 
looks like our sheep-dogs. There are no dogs more clever 
than these. The shepherd could not get on at all without 
his dog, and the dog always seems to know what his mas- 
ter wants him to do. 

When my mamma was a little girl my grandpa had a 
Shepherd dog who could drive the cows toand from pasture, 
and not one dared to stray. Every day it went to the moor 
where the young cattle were, and let them know if they 
were all right. Mamma says it must have been able to 
count as it knew if any were lost. She remembers when it 
got old, the hair of its face got gray just like an old man. 

B. G. D. 
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C ‘ADDIS. T ALK. 


It was a large family—thirty brothers and sisters—and 
they had walked out of a ball of greenish jelly which was 
attached to a stone in a clear, swift stream, perhaps the very 
brook that runs through the meadow near your house. 
Kach little fellow had a gray body, with six short legs in 
front, and behind them a hanging fringe of short threads, 
called gills, through which he breathed. These little Caddis- 
worms, for such they were, walked about over the rock for 
some time, and then began to explore a stick that had 
fallen into the brook. Here they met what seemed to be a 
bunch of twigs, in the centre of which appeared the kind, 

gray face of an elderly Caddis-worm. 

“Oh, my poor, dear little unprotected things! 
“you ought immedia 
coat of sticks hi 


}”? 


cried she, 
to cover yourselves with an over- 
mine, or you will be eaten up by Mr. 


Turtle, who likes nothing better than Caddises for lunch- — 
eon.” ¥ 
“Oh, de ar, how dreadful!’ cried the little creatures; | 
‘but, ma’am, we never can manage such great sticks!” 
“And they make a most awkward coat, catching on — 
everything,” said another large Caddis, coming up to the ~ 
group; “you should not fasten them round your body, but © 
lengthwise, like mine, and fill in the spaces between with ~ 
bits of bark and moss.” * 
“Sand makes much the best coat,” said a bright looking 
little fellow, coming up to see what was going on; “it is” : 
strong and neat, and very unwholesome for turtles to eat, 
and it should taper at one end, like mine.’ a 
‘And the upper side should cover over your head,” said ~ 
il fourth Caddis, “so that you cannot be seen when walking ~ 
on the sandy bottom of the brook.” A dark-eyed little — 
creature, in a slender black gown, suggested that she found ~ 
silk much the best mate rial—it was smooth and light, and yet ~ 
stiff enough to keep anything from hurting her, and the 
turtle and crawfish mistook it for a bit of twig. Here all — 
the other Caddises cried out that their overcoats were lined 2 a 
with silk, but they did not think it at all safe to have the ¢ 
outside of the same fine material. ‘ 
“It is absurd to wear such stiff, heavy clothes,” cried a ~ 
large Caddis, whose yellow face, striped with black, gave _ : 
him a very ferocious look; “just let me show you how I — 
make mine out of pieces ‘of leaves sewed together at the’ 
edges. It weighs nothing, can easily be repaired when > 
torn, and does not interfere with the fastest walking.” But — 
the little Caddises were so frightened by the fierce “looks oe a 
the new-comer that they hid in a crack in the rock. The — 
larger ones hastened off in various directions, for they, too 
were afraid of the savage striped-face, who, as the Caddis- ~ 
worms had all disappeared, gave chase to a young dragon- R 
fly larva, which he thought might make him a good break- — 
fast. C. H.C. 
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( To he continued. ) 


SUN VERSUS NORTH WIND. 


Away up on the mountain side, the snow that had long 
been falling in soft flakes and good-naturedly scurrying — 
hither and yon at the beck and nod of the air, finally” 
gathered defiantly into so compact a drift that the fiercest — 
attack of the North Wind had no effect upon its glit- — 
tering mass of solid whiteness. But when the sun gently — 
whispered of a beautiful country down by the sea where ~ 
frosts came not and where winds but lightly sway the tan- — 
gled verdure, the obstinate snow-drift graciously donned its 
liquid robe and bounded merrily down the valley to be re- 
ceived by the “old man of the sea” with a smile as ceil | 
as the golden shadows cast through September corn by the — 
harvest moon. CynTuia ELDERBLOW. Be. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


a 
iz. ~ 


In choosing teachers, while you seek those that have © 
Bible knowledge, don’t forget to choose those that have a 
love for children. Bible knowledge without love doesn’t — 
nourish souls.— Wormpring. 


He that bids thee onward go 
Will ope a pathway through. 


—H. F. Lyte. 
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~ Notes from the Field. 
» Omana.—The Unitarian church at 
> this place has recently expended $500 in 
© improving church and parsonage. In- 
' wardly the church is like new and its life 
is improved by this spring cleaning. 


J 


a VALPARAISO, Inp.—One of the first 
> missionary results of Mr. Jennings’. set- 
' tlement at La Porte is the renewal of in- 
' terest at this point. Recently he held a 
- Sunday afternoon meeting in one of the 
hotel parlors, with a company goodly in 
_ size and earnest in spirit. 


_ Foop versus Drink In Cuicaco.— 
- Number of Licensed Saloons, 3,777. 
 Namber of Bakers, 313. Number of 
| Butchers, 716. Number of Groce 
> 1,603. 1 Saloon to every 35 families. 
» 1 Baker to every 470 families. 1 Butcher 
» toevery 205 families. 1 (Grrocer to every 
- 89 families. 

- Tre Resecrev.—Rev. H. A. Westall 
' of Erie, Pa., the stone that the Univer- 
' salist builders rejected on account of his 
heresy, has been unanimously called under 
- cheering circumstances to the Unitarian 
© pulpit at Woburn, Mass. Mr. Westall’s 
_ career at Erie has been characterized by 
| much efficiency, earnestness and ability, 


~ and he leaves behind him hosts of friends. 
- Laverpoot.—The Rev. 8. Fletcher 


, =a of the Hamilton Road Unitarian 
® Church in Liverpool, and one of the 
Edi 


received and accepted a call to the New- 
hall Hill Church in Birmingham. 


a 


| 
| 


| concluding March 
The date on the address label indicates | ¥ ednesday a social tea was held in th 


’ 
’ 


Electrotypes must be | 


| farewell reception was tendered him 


March 31st, at which a gold watch anda 
purse of money were given him and 
many kind and appreciative words spoken 
concerning his influence and services in 
Liverpool. 


THe LIBERAL GosrEL TO WorKING- 
MEN.—The Rev. John Page Hopps has 
been delivering a series of Sunday after- 
noon lectures to the people of Leicester, 


alles 


to be present. We go to press before 
any report of these mneetings reaches us, 
but we venture the opinion that no meet- 
ing more important to the liberal cause 
has been held for several years, than this 


quiet beginning of a work in the South 
by the South. The newly organized Con- 
ference should have its Secretary in the 


: 
’ 
’ 


23rd. The following’! 


| new South. 


hall where the lectures had been given, | 


per yple. 


the working people in token of their ap- 

_preciation of his lectures. Among the 
books given were. Heckel’s Evolution of 
Man and Emerson's Works. 


KASTERN MISSIONARY 
Rev. W. H. Savary enters on a six months 


- | campaign under the auspices of the New 


Hampshire Association. The Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club appears in the 
Register with a stirring declaration in 
favor of more aggressive action along the 
whole line and calls for the appointment 
ofa Missionary Committee to co-operate 
with the American Unitarian Association 


In perfecting plans for such a movement. 
‘Such notes are encouraging. 


field. and if possible he should be a man 
whose sympathies, prospects and am- 
bitions are thoroughly identified with the 


GRAND Rapips., Mien.—The Uni- 


Remittances are acknowledged by chang- | which was attended by about a thousand | tarian movement at this place has recently 
A number of books and other | incorporated itself under the laws of the 
articles were presented to Mr. Hopps by | 


the state of Michigan under the title of 
the First Unitarian Society of Grand 
Rapids with the following declaration of 


purpose : 


‘*The object of the said society shall be 


: the study and practice of a pure religion and 
FrELDs.— | J P s 


morality, the enjoyment and support of pub- 
lic Worship, the physical, intellectual and 


social improvement of its members, the offer- 


ing of a church home with human sympathy 
to help all those in the community who for 
any reason are excluded from the member- 


ship of other churches, and finally, the co- 
operation of its members with each other and 


as far as possible with other earnest workers 


in the endeavor to reform the world and to 


} 


| 
; 


The picket | 


advance mankind in the knowledge and love 
and service of all things true and beautiful 
and good.” 


Plans for a suitable church building are 


_at the outpost is cheered by any indications | being made and it is probable that it will 


that the line is moving forward. 


| Tae CHanninG Crus held its third | 


soon be in process of erection. 


Tue Cuicaco Women's UNITARIAN 


annual meeting on Thursday, the 24th, _ ASSOCIATION met at Unity church Thurs. 
at which Messrs. B. P. Moulton, Dr. E. ‘day, the 24th ult. The veneral tople for 
Ingalls, P. P. Heywood, Wm. Le Baron | discussion was “Unitarianism in Other 


and George W. Dexter were elected as | (‘oyntries.” 


Mrs. J. Vila Blake gave a 


| Board of Managers for the coming year, | very clear, bright and interesting account 
and Erie Winters as Secretary and Treas- | of religious progress and the develop- 


| urer. 


' 


$600 of which was contributed by the 
ladies of the several Chicago churches 
for the furnishings of our new rooms. The 


have been of unabating interest to the 


mentioned in our editorial notes. 


ATLANTA, GA.—“The Church of Our 


Father” was dedicated on the 23d ult.. 
Rev. R. R. Shippen, of Washington, 
preaching the dedication sermon. ~ On 


Unitarian Conference was organized. 
Revs. E, C. L. Browne, of Charleston, 


itors of the Uniturian Heruld, has,C. A. Allen, of New Orleans, R. R. 


| of Washington, and George 
A'A. Chaney, of Atlanta, were expected | 


‘Shippen, 


meetings of the club throughout the year 


" Williams, who for seven years has been | the Thursday following a Southern: 


The Treasurer's report shows that | ment of’ Unitarianism in Kngland. Mrs. 
rs, the club has raised during the last year} W. (. Dow followed with a sketch of 
in the neighborhood of $1,500 for the | that loyal struggling band who have held 
support of our headquarters, upwards of ( 


so faithfully to their convictions through 
all their checkered career in Hungary. 
Mrs. D. N. Utter told the story of the 
Liberal movement and Mr. Dall’s work 
in India. Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones briefly 


stated the struggle for free thought and 
members, by no means the least uninter- ‘religious breadth among the Kelts, more 


esting of which meetings was this last, | particularly in Wales. Kristofer Janson 
sent a statement of the Liberal strug- 


gle that is already begun in Skandinavia. 
There were brief reports from France, 
Germany, Holland and Switzerland. | It 
was a most profitable and interesting ses- 
sion. 
¢ 4 \AA\WILL BUY HALF ALDERSON’S AD- 
dition to Billings, County seat, Yellow- 
stone County, Montana, including 1000 lots, large 
hotel. several other buildings. River frontage, unex- 


celled water power, good water, good schools, ferry, 
street cars, 1 mile from station. Send for particulars. 


DEVINE & MATHESON, Billings, Montaua. 
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Announcements. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 


Following is the list of names of those 
who made themselves members of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society 
for the year ending May, 1884: 

Algona, lowa—Mrs. C. A. Ingham. 

Alton, L11.—Mrs. A. K. Root. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Mrs. Emma J. Ashley. 

Bloomington, I1l._—Mrs. Lucretia Effinger. 

Boston, Mass.—J. B. Green, Rev. R. N. 
Bellows, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Rev. Geo. W. Cutter, Mrs. 
G. W. Cutter, Miss Nora Pettibone, Miss 
Grace Forbush. 

Chicago, lll.—Mr. C. H. 8. Mixer, Mrs. C. 
H. S. Mixer, Miss M. A. Mixer, Mrs. S. W. 
Conger, Mrs. S. H Price, H. H. Badger, | 
Mrs. H. H. Badger, Miss May Buckingham, | 
Miss L. M. Greele, Mrs. H. T. Thompson, 
Mrs. H. T. Fry, Rev. D. N. Utter, Miss Ella 
Kowe, Mrs. J. L. Rowe, Geo. C. Shepard, 
Rev. Geo. Batchelor, Mrs. T. C. Wilson, Mrs. 
J. 5. Brewer, Mrs. C. G. Thomas, Mrs. F. A. 
Johnson, Mrs. J. M. Marean, Mrs. J. C. 
Hilton, Miss F. L. Roberts, Mrs. E. T. 
Leonard, Mrs. Alex. Dunlap, Mrs. C. A. 
West, |. Van Inwagen, Miss M. L. Loveday, 
Mrs. E. Blackman, Rev. E. I. Galvin. 

Cleveland, O.—Miss Mary H. Gale, Miss 
Carrie W. Gale, Miss Dora R. Jordon, Miss 
Frances T. Chapin, Miss Anna Cady, Mrs. 
Mattie T. Burritt. 

Cincinnati, O.—Mrs. Fayette Smith, Miss 
Sally Ellis, Miss Fannie Field. 

Cumberland, Wis.—Hiram DeGraw. 

Davenport, lowa—A. L. Hinrich. 


Denver, Col.—H. C. Dillon. 

Des Moines, lowa—Rey. 8. 8S. Hunting. 
Dunkirk, N. Y.—Mrs. Wm. Bookstaver. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—C. 8. Udell. 
Kenosha, Wis.—Miss Grace I. Howe. 
Keokuk, lowa—Miss Lois Williams. 

La Porte, Ind.—Mrs. M. A. Dakin. 
Madison, Wis.—Miss M. A. Woodward. 
Meadville, Pa.—Geo. L. Cary. 

Mt. Pleasant, lowa—Mrs. C. T. Cole. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Mr. Edward Illsley. 
Princeton, Ill.—Mrs. E. M. Latimer, Mrs. 
J. Richardson, Mr. E. J. Richardson. 
(luincy, Ill.—Mrs. A. L. Parker, Mrs. 
Anna B. McMahan, Miss Kate Wells, Geo. M. 
Janes, 

Sherwood, Mich.—M. V. Rork. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—John 8. Crosby. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Miss Ek. Richards, Miss 
Bryant, Augt. Maschmeyer, Mrs. C. P. Damon, 
Mrs. J. H. Bernard. _ 

St. Paul, Minn.—Mrs. John DeGraw, W. 
U. Gannett, Miss J. E. McCaine, Miss S. B. 
Beals, Mrs. Andrew Perkins, Mrs. C. H. Clark, 
Miss Helen Haynes, Geo. Doran, Mrs. 0. 
Gersting, Miss M. Grant, Miss E. L. Kelley, 
H. Krogstadt, J. D. Ludden, Daniel McCaine, 
David McCaine, Miss Sarah Ramaley, Louis 
Ramaley, Mrs. S. B. Beals, H. Houlton, C. C. 
DeCoster, Carl Harbaugh, Wm. McCaine, W. 
P. Dunbar, A. T. Rudolph, R. Willins, Robert 
Willins, Otto Willins, John E. Seabury, Mas- 
ter West. Mrs. L. R. West, Mrs. E. M. Com- 
Stock, Mrs. O. ©. Greene, Mrs. D. L. Har- 


E. 


Topeka, Kan.—Mrs. Geo. T. Wood. 
Troy, N. Y¥.—Rev. Wm. H. Fish, Jr. 


K. T. Leonarp, Sec’y. 


Marietta, April 3, 1884. 
Dear Unity:—If you please you may 
let your readers know of the kindness and 
generosity of the churches of our faith 
toward our city and our Unitarian Society. 
The following sums were sent to us “for 
flood sufferers, and toward the repairs of 
your church.” 
Ist Cong. Unit. Church, Cincinnati, 
JIB 50.000 cvcesccesecscccccccccsoseteoes 
Unit. 8. 8., Somerville, Mass........... 
All Souls Church, Chicago, Ill........... 26 08 
Ist Cong. Unit. Ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 693 00 
Spring Garden Unit. Soc., Philadel- 


OE, Biscvccctscisdessee coves stbvccdes 106 00 
Unit. Society, Germantown, Pa........ 101 265 
Unity Club, Newport, R. L.............. 50 00 
Channing Mem. Ch. 8. 8. Newport, 

Be « Rewcccscsccecopescesccs cocscoocccess 6 81 
Penny Coll. in Lobby of Post Office, 

a Ae rere 4 80 
Unity Club, Buffalo, N. Y............++. 200 00 
Ist Cong. Unit. Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 196 U0 
Church of the Messiah, New York... 117 00 
Ladies Assoc. Ch. of Messiah, New 

OEM soccovcoccccesc0ce covccscceesocseoes 25 00 
Women’s Dom. Miss. Soc. Portsmouth, 

=. Are encodsgncessanes 50 O00 
Ladies Assoc. Ist Cong. Soc., Ux-  - 

bridge, Mass............-++++ poncdqes 25 O00 
First Cong. Soc., Uxbridge, Mass.... 30 00 
First Parish, Templeton, Mass........ 41 00 
Church of the Unity, Cleveland, O. 91 25 
North Easton Unit. Soc., No. Easton, 

SEES RSE Ea ee. ea 81 OO 
Women’s Aux. Conf., Providence, R.1 50 00 
Women’s Aux. Conf., Roxbury, Mass. 50 00 
_A lady in Boston, Mass..............++. 10 a | 
Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, Cincinnati, 0. 35 00° 
A friend in Lexington, Mass.......... 1 00 
Ladies in South Cong. Ch. Boston..... 50 00 


Ist Unit Ch., Davenport, lowa. ( pro- 


ceed of & CONCEFLE).......s.ceeeeeees o2 15 
Thomas Metcalf, Normal, I[Il........... do 00 
L. E. Powers, Lansingburg, N. Y...... 25 00 
J.C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo........... 3 50 
Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton, Ill. 5 OO 


Other sums, from individual friends, 
as well as several of the above, were sent 
to ‘“‘the pastor and his wife’ for their 
‘personal use and distribution as you 
think best,’’ but, in compliance with the 
desire of the donors are not “made pub- 
lic.” 

Two boxes of clothing were rec'd from 
Unity Club and Channing Mem. Ch. New- 
port, ‘for flood sufferers; one box and 
two barrels from Ist Unit. Soc., Phila. ; 


rels from Ch. of the Messiah, New York; 


Parish, Dorchester, Mass. 


baugh, Miss 8. D. Chapin, Martha Willins. 


| ————s 


| we believe meet all expenses caused by 


the flood. Repairs in the Vestry are 


necessarily delayed until it gets dryer; so 3 


the organ. We are all under 
obligations to the friends East and West 
who have so generously helped us. But 
for them our church in Marietta would 
have been forced to close. The church 
building was hurt much more than we 
expected. Trusting that we shall 
more worthy of the sympathy and aid so 


freely extended in our hour of gréat dis- 


tress, I am 
Fraternally yours, 
Jas. T. Lusk. 


Unity Cuurcu-Door Puvprr for 
May 8th will present a sermon by Dr. 
Rufus Ellis, of the first Church, Boston, 
entitled Man’s Stewardship on the Earth. 
A limited number of extra copies can be 
furnished at $2.50 per hundred. Ad- 


dress this office. 


— YA 


UBest EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Westem ’ 


RAILWAY 


two boxes from Meadville, Pa.; two bar- 


one barrel and one box from All Souls 
Ch. New York; (W. N. R. A.) two boxes 
from Kings Chapel, Boston ; one box and 


one barrel from Benevolent Soc., First 


The portion of the above money which 
we feel authorized to use for repairs will 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 


and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred o 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from — 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


between 


(Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, 


Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al 


rt, Elgin, 


ona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freepo 


its lines. 


Among a few of the numerous points of vy Bi 
5 its DAY — 


the patrons of this road, are 


COACHES, 


CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance; 


its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are ~ 


unsurpassed by any; and its widely celebrated 
NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


Equipped Road in the World. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West ; : 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and ~ 
grounds are accessible by 


noted hunting and fishin 
the various branches of this road. 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and ~ 
has over four hundred passenger conductors constant- : 


ly caring for its millions of patrons. 


Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticketagentssell 
them. It cost# no more to travel on this route, that — 
gives first-class accommodations, than it does to go = 


by the poorly equipped roads. 


ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


It alzo operates the best route and the short line | 4 


Chicago and St, Paul and Minneapolis, 3 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 4 
kford, Ill., are amongst the 800 local stations on _. 


which are the finest that human artand 
ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING — 


the like of which are not run by any other road any- a 
where It short, it is asserted that it is the Best’ 


For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort < | 
ese or other information not obtainable at your — 


~ 
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UNITY, Vol. XIII. 


FOR 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
: in Religion. 


With the first of March Unttry enters upon its 


Seventh Vear. 


Its aims will remain unchanged except so far asits | 
day-school on the evil effects of smoking, 
and then meets the Superintendent Monday 
morning with a cigar in his mouth, he is apt 


purposes have been intensified ani deepened by its 
six years experience. 

The management will reinain in the hands of the 
same Editorial Committee that has 
infant steps thus far. 

During the last year our publishers, through the 
effective work of Mr. Chas. H. Kerr, our Business 
Agent, have been enabled greatly to improve the 
practical affairs of our little paper. 

The number of those who speak through Unity 
columns as editorial or occasional contributors, has 
also increased. 

Asan indication of our prospective force we can 
do no better than to offer a partial list of those who 
during the last year have lent willing hands and 
with whose help and that of our subscribers we 
expect to continue in nursing our infant into a 
more useful maturity. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


directed 


JENKIN LLOYD JONESs.—Fditor. 
CHARLES H. Kerr.—Oflice Editor. 
Pror. W. F. ALLEN. 


Miss JANE ANDREWS. 
GEO. BATCHELOR. 


Miss Jenny Lu. 
Mrs. S. C. 


JONES, 
LL. JONES. 


J. C. LEARNED, 

Mrs. E. T. LEoNARD. 

Pres. A. A. LIVERMORE. 

Miss Cora H. CLARKE. Miss Lity A. Lone. 

Mra. C. T. Coie. 

ROBERT COLLYER. 

Gro. W. CooKE. 

J. H. CROOKER. 

Mrs. GRAcE CURTIS. 

BLANCHE DFLAPLALNF. 

Joun R. EFFINGER. 

Miss SARAH ELLIS. 

AUBER FORESTIER. 

Mrs. Laura F. FuRNFss. 

W. Exvior FURNESs. 

Muss ABBIFE M. GaNNReTT. 

W. C. GANNETT. 

Miss Extra A. GILEs. 

G. E. GorpDon. 

SaMUEL S. GREELEY. 

Mrs. HatTie TyYnNG Gris- 
WOLD. 

SIMEON MILLS Hayes. 

Hon. F. H. Heavb. 

A. FLORENCE HILTON. 

F. L. HosMER. 

Miss De Erre Howarp. 

C. G. HOWLAND. 

Mrs. C. A. INGHAM. 

KRISTOFER JANSON. 

Miss ELuen ©. Jones. 


NEWTON M. Mann. 

Mrs. E. E. MaRrRzan. 
EpWIn D. MEaD. 
CHARLES D. B. MILs. 

H. CLay NEVILLE. 

Mrs. ANNA L. PARKER. 
Wm. H. PIERSON. 

Miss F. L. ROBERTS. 
Mrs. MINNIE 8S. Savage. 
H. M. StmMons. 
Mrs. Mary P. W. 
JOHN SNYDER. 

J. N. SPRIGG. 
GILES B STEBBINS. 
GEORGE STICKNEY. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
GRORGE A. THAYER. 
Pror. JOHN TUNIS. 
Davip N. UTTER. 
ALBERT WALKLFEY. 
KaTE GANNETT WELLA. 
C. W. WenprTF. 

Miss Etta WHEELER. 
Mrs. E. T. WILkKeEs. 
Mrs. C. P. WooL.ey. 
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Mra. KATHARINE F. KERR. 


Miss JENNIF E. McCaIne. 
Mrs. ANNA B. MCMaAnan., 


SMITH. 


see here she has his back hair done up,’ 
the convincing rejoinder. 


ing much of present influence. 


Jocoseria. 


“Suppose that we part (work done comes play) 
With” — 
“I do love you so much, mamma, you 
know,’ said a little girl recently. 
‘‘How much is ‘somuch ?’”’ asked her mother. 
‘‘Why, all Boston and the rest of the world,” 


she answered quickly. 


When a boy receives a long lecture in Sun- 


to think that there is a fraud somewhere. 


Mrs. James T. Fields wants to sell the cot- 
tage which her husband built at a place he 
called Manchester-by-the-sea—an affectation 
Emerson tried to knock out of him by dating 
his own letters Concord-not-far-from-the-De- 
pot.— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 

An old South Shore fisherman was in- 
specting the gay boats owned by the summer 
residents. 
terested and evidently puzzled him. After 
spelling the name over aloud, he turned to 
his companion and said: ‘*Well, now, if that 
ain't the durndest way to spell fish I've 
struck yit!”’ 

Mrs. X. went to an auction and she bought 
a picture. ‘*What is the picture?’ asked a 
friend, shortly afterward. ‘Oh, it’s lovely 
and sweet. Ithasagilt frame.’ ‘But what 
is the subject of the engraving?’ “Oh, you 
know, it’s that lady—tI on. her name— 
but, you know, the lady it tells about in the 
Bible; the lady who sinned. 

And it was Mary Magdalene. 


a 


‘*My cousin was very musical,” said she. 
‘‘When he lived in Boston he belonged to 


the great musical society there, the Handel 


Handel and Haydn) 


and Haydn, I believe, 
were Boston men, you know.’ So the fa- 
mous old society has won honors for Boston 
it knows not of. 


This was a cousin of the lady, who, taking 
up a statuette, asked who 
Apollo,” was the answer. 
thought that Apollo was a gentleman, bi ut I 


was 


It is said that Mr. Barnum, in a recent in- 
terview with a reporter, told a telling anec- 
dote to show that putting punishment away 
off to a dim and indefinite future is not mak- 
He said: ‘‘It 
reminds me of a chap who was caught by a 
deacon in the act of stealing a piece of silk. 
‘Don't you know you will. have to pay for 
that silk at the day of judgment?’ sail the 
deacon. ‘I'd no idea you gave such long 
credit, or I'd have taken two pieces,’ re- 
plied the thief.” This is as good as the 


anecdote of a Catholic priest who told one of 


his dishonest hearers that he would at the 


| day of judgment suffer for stealing a young 
‘pig. 
| known that the punishment would have been 


‘Faith!’ said the Irishman, “if I had 


so long deferred, I’d have taken the whole 


litter |’ —Christian ‘Life. 


One by the name of Psyche in- | 


—— —— 


aM wae. . ‘(lt is 
“Why, | always: 


Colegrove Book Uo 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


A full line of Liberal and Standard 
Books constantly on hand. Liberal dis- 
counts to every one from publishers’ 
prices. 

Suplementary Catalogue, containing 
prices of the principal books published 
during the last two years, will be mailed 
to any address on application. 

Orders sent by mail will 
prompt anc éareful attention. 
dertake to supply 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


on the shortest notice and at the_ lowest 
price, 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


Monthly 8 pages of 3 columns each 


Ita Motto:—* 
tions, Liberty ; 


recelve 
We un- 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essen- 


in all things, Charity.” 

Devoted to the interests of Church, Schoo! 
and Home; and the promotion of a simple. 
aggressive Unitarian Christianity. 


TERMS: 
Single copy, one year, - - - $.50 
5 to 10 copies toone address, each, - 40 
ZV0to 40 * 4 6 ‘se - oo 


oa 


4a SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE. 


L. DOUTHIT, 
Shelbyville, Hl. 


Address, J. 


Riverside Literary Series, No. Xl. 
STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW, 
By W. C. GANNETT. 


Outlines for schools, conversation classes, 
and home studies. Enlarged and revised 
after Unity Leaflet No. IV. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


For Sale by 


WEST. UNIT. S. S. SOC’Y, 
135, Wabash Ave., 
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HE ME ADVIL LE - THEOLOGIC AL SCHOOL 
began the present Academic Year, September 24. 

The main purpose of the institution is to prepare 
young men for the Unitarian Ministry. There is te 
charge for tuition, room-rent or use of lib rary, and all 
necessary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 
ticulars apply to 
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A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
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